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Boox III. 
CHAPTER XVI. STRONG AS DEATH. 

UnsPEaKABLE terror laid its paralysing grasp 
upon Harriet ; upon her heart, which ceased, it 
seemed to her, to beat ; upon her limbs, which re- 
fused to obey the impulse of her will. Alone 
she stood upon the platform, long after the train 
had disappeared, and a failed her with 
the power of movement; a blank fell upon her. 
A porter addressed her, but she stared stupidly 
in bis face, and made no reply. 

“The lady’s ill,” the man said to another. 
“T had better take her to the waiting-room, 
and fetch a cab. If you'll come this way, 


Then Harriet’s faculties awoke with a start. 
“ No, thank you,” she said ; “ I must get home.” 
And she walked swiftly and steadily away. Two 
of the superior officials were se together 
close to the door through which she had to 
pass, and she heard one of them say : 

“Very quietly done, if it was so; and I’m 
retty sure it was; I couldn’t be mistaken in 
Matlow.” 

The words conveyed no meaning, no alarm 
to Harriet. She went on, and out into the 
crowded street. She walked a long way before 
she felt that she could bear the restraint, the 
sitting still implied by driving in any vehicle. 
But when she reached Tokenhouse-yard, and 
found that nothing was known there of Routh, 
that no message had been received from him 
since he had left that evening, she got into a 
cab and went home. No news there, no mes- 


sage, no letter. Nothing for her todo but wait, 





rest. Rest of body, which she had never so 
sorely needed, and had never felt so impossible 
of attainment. Her iron strength and endurance 
were gone now. Her whole frame ached, her 
nerves thrilled like the strings of a musical 
instrument, a terrible interior distraction and 
hurry came over her at intervals, and seemed 
to sweep away her consciousness of reality 
without deadening her sense of suffering. She 
did not now wonder whether she was going 
mad; since she had known the very, very worst 
of her own fate, that fear had entirely left her. 
She wondered now whether she was dying. 
Wondered, with some curiosity, but no fear ; 
wondered, with a vague feeling of the strange- 
ness of the irruption of utter nothingness, into 
such a chaos of suffering and dread as life had be- 
come to her. There would be rest, but not 
the consciousness of it; she would no more 
exist. A little while ago she would have shrunk 
from that, because love remained to her; but 
now—if she could but know the worst, know 
the truth, know that he could not be saved, 
or that he was safe, she would not care how 
soon she ceased to be one of the facts of 
the universe. She had never mattered much ; 
she did not much matter now. But these 
thoughts crossed her mind vaguely and rarely; 
for the most part it was abandoned to the 
tumultuous agony of her ignorance and sus- 
pense. Still no letter, a0 message. The time 
wore on, and it was nine o’clock when Harriet 
heard a ring at the door, and a man’s voice 
asking to see Mrs. Routh. It was not a voice 
she knew; and even while she eagerly hoped 
the man might have come to her from Routh, 
she trembled at the thought that he might be 
the bearer of a communication from George 
Dallas, for whose silence she had been thankful, 
but unable to account. 

The man was a clerk from Mr. Lowther’s 


to wait as patiently as she could, while the ser- | office, and his errand was to deliver to Mrs. 


vants speculated upon the queer state of affairs, 
commented upon “ master’s” absence on the pre- 


ceding night, and hoped he had not “bolted” | 
—a proceeding which they understood was not | 


uncommon in the case of gentlemen of Routh’s 
anomalous and dim profession. Nothing for her 
to do but to wait, nothing but the hardest of 
all tasks, the most agonising of all sufferings. 
And this was the night which was to have 
brought her, with utter despair for herself, 


Routh a letter, “on very important business,” 
he said, which he had directions to give into 
her own hands. He executed his commission, 
retired promptly, and Harriet was left alone to 
find the solution of all her doubts, the termina- 
tion of all her suspense, in Jim Swain’s letter. 


The approaches to the Mansion House police- 
court, and the precincts of the court itself, 
were densely crowded. All sorts of rumours 
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prevailed mere | the reported discovery of 
the mystery which had perplexed the police and 
the public in the spring. The arrest of two 
persons at different places, and the reports, 
garbled, exaggerated, and distorted as they 
were, of the circumstances which had led to 
the discovery which directed suspicion towards 
the second of the two accused persons, had 
keenly excited the public curiosity. The pro- 
ceedings of the coroner’s inquest upon the body 
of the unknown man had been raked up and 
read with avidity ; and the oozing out of even 
the smallest particulars relative to the two pri- 
soners was eagerly watched for by the greedy 
crowd. Curiosity and expectation were obliged 
to satisfy themselves for the nonce with the 
proceedings in the case of Stewart Routh. 
George Dallas was unable to appear; since the 
previous day his illness had materially increased, 
and the official medical report pronounced it 
to be brain fever. Unconscious of the tremen- 
dous danger in which he stood, oblivious even 
of the frightful discovery which had struck him 
so heavy a blow, George Dallas lay, under sus- 
picion of a dreadful crime, in prison-ward, and 
under prison watch and care. So attention and 


curiosity centred themselves in Stewart Routh, 
and the wildest stories were propagated, the 
wildest conjectures ran riot. 

The prisoner had been brought up, with the 
customary formalities, at an early hour, and the 
examination, which was likely to last some time, 
had begun, when Mr. Felton, who was in the 


court with Mr. Carruthers, pressed that gen- 
tleman’s arm, and whispered : 

* Look there! To the left, just under the 
window. Do you see her ?” 

“TI see a woman—yes,” replied Mr. Car- 
ruthers. 

* His wife,” said Mr. Felton, in a tone of 
compassionate amazement. It was his wife. 
Thus Routh and Harriet found themselves face 
to face again. As the prisoner’s eye, shifting 
restlessly around him, seeing curious faces, full 
of avidity, but not one ray of compassion, fell 
upon her, every trace of colour faded out of his 
cheek, and he drew one deep, gasping breath. 
Had she betrayed him? He should soon know; 
the story about to be told would soon enlighten 
him. Did he really think she had done so? 
Did he really believe it for one minute? No. 
He had tried, in the blind fury of his rage, when 
he found himself trapped, balked, hopelessly in 
the power of the law, and the game utterly up 
—when, in the loneliness of the night, he had 
brooded savagely over the hopes he had enter- 
tained, over the dazzling pictures his fancy had 
painted, then, he had tried to accuse her, he had 
hated and execrated her, and tried to accuse 
her. But in vain; villain as he was, he was nota 
fool, and his common sense forbade the success 
of the attempt. And now, when he saw her, 
her from: whom he had last parted with a cruel 
blow, and a word that was more cruel, it was as 
though all his past life looked out at him through 
her woeful blueeyes. Awfully it looked at him, 
and held him fascinated, even to a brief oblivion 





of the scene around him. She had raised her 
veil, not quite off her face, but so that he could 
see her distinctly, and when he looked at her, 
her lips parted, in a vain heroic attempt to 
smile. But they only quivered and closed 
again, and she knew it, and drew the veil closely 
round her face, and sat thenceforth, her head 
falling forward upon her breast, her figure quite 
motionless. 

The ordinary business of the place and the 
occasion went on, intensified in interest to the 
spectators by the presence of the murdered 
man’s father, in the sensational character of a 
witness. Harriet’s relation to the prisoner was 
not divined by the public, and so she passed 
unnoticed. 

Jim Swain was, of course, the chief witness, 
and he told his story with clearness and direct- 
ness, though he was evidently and deeply 
affected by the sight of Harriet, whom his quick 
eye instantly recognised. She took no notice; 
she did not change her position, or raise her 
veil as the examination of the boy proceeded, as 
minute by minute she heard and felt the last 
chance, the last faint hope of escape, slip away, 
and the terrible certainty of doom become 
clearer and moreimminent. She heard and saw 
the boy—whose story contained the destruction 
of hope and life, showed her the utter futility 
of all the plans they had concocted, of all the 
precautions they -had taken; showed her that 
while they had fenced themselves from the 
danger without, the unsuspected ruin was close 
beside them, always near—wholly unmoved. It 
had come, it had happened ; all was over, it did 
not matter how. There was no room for anger, 
no power of surprise or curiosity left in her 
mind. As the golden locket was produced, and 
the identity of the portrait with that of the 
murdered man was sworn to, a kind of vision 
came to her. She saw the bright spring morn- 
ing once more, and the lonely bridge ; she saw 
the river with the early sunlight upon it; she 
saw herself leaning over the parapet and look- 
ing into the water, as the parcel she had carried 
thither with careful haste sank into the depth 
and was hidden. She saw herself returning 
homeward, the dangerous link in the evidence 
destroyed, passing by the archway, where a boy 
lay, whom she had pitied, even then, in her own 
great and terrible anguish. If anything could 
be strange now, it would be strange to remember 
what he then had in his possession, to render 
all her precaution vain. But she could not feel 
it so, or think about it; all things were alike to 
her henceforth, there was no strangeness or 
familiarity in them for evermore. Occasionally, 
for a minute, the place she was in seemed to 
grow unreal to her, and to fade; the next, she 
took up the full sense of the words which 
were being spoken, and every face in the crowd, 
every detail of the building, every accident of 
the scene, seemed to strike upon her brain 
through her eyes. She never looked at Jim, 
but she saw him distinctly; she saw also the 
look with which Routh regarded him. 

That look was murderous. As the boy’s story 
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made his motives evident, as it exposed the fal- 
lacious nature of the security on which Routh had 
built, as it made him see how true had been Har- 
riet’s prevision, how wise her counsel—though 
he hated her all the more bitterly as the know- 
ledge grew more and more irresistible—the mur- 
derous impulse rose to fury within him. Stand- 
ing there a prisoner, helpless, and certain of con- 
demnation, for he never had a doubt of that, the 
chain he had helped to forge by his counsel to 
Dallas was too strong to be broken; he would 
have taken two more lives if he had had the 
power and the chance—the boy’s, and that ac- 
cursed woman’s. Not his wife’s, not Harriet’s ; 
he knew now, he saw now, she had not brought 
him to this. But the other, the other, who had 
tempted him and lured him; who had defeated 
him, ruined him, and escaped. He knew her 
shallow character and her cold heart, and his 
fierce, vindictive, passionate, sensual nature was 
stirred by horrid pangs of fury and powerless 
hate as he thought of her—of the triumphant 
beauty which he had so coveted, of the wealth he 
had so nearly clutched—triumphant, and happy, 
and powerful still, while he—he——! Already 
the bitterness and blackness of death were upon 
him. 

And the boy! So powerful, even now, was 
the egotism of the man’s nature, that he wiaced 
under the pain of the defeat the boy had inflicted 
upon him—winced under the defeat while he 
trembled at the destruction. He had kept him 
near him, under his hand, that if the need should 
arise he might use him as an instrument for the 
ruin of George Dallas, and so had provided for 
his own ruin. The active hate and persistent 
plan of another could not have worked more 
surely against him than he had himself wrought, 
and the sense of the boy’s instrumentality be- 
came unbearably degrading to him, wounding 
him where he was most vulnerable. 

Thus all black and evil passions raged in his 
heart; and as his wife looked in his face, she 
read them there as in a printed book, and once 
again the feeling of last night came over her, of 
the strangeness of a sudden cessation to all this, 
and also something like a dreary satisfaction in 
the knowledge that it was within her power and 
his to bid it all cease—to have done with it. 

Looking at him, and thinking this, if the 
strange dream of her mind may be called thought, 
the curiosity of the crowd began to anger her a 
|| little. What was the dead man to them, the 
| nameless stranger, that they should care for the 
| discovery—that they should come here to see 
the agony of another man, destined, like the 
first, to die? The popular instinct filled her 
| with loathing, but only momentarily; she for- 
‘| got to think of it the next minute, and the 
|| Vagueness came again, the film and the dimness, 
| and again the acute distinctness of sound, the 
| intensity of vision. 

It was over at length. 


The prisoner was 
| committed for trial. As he was removed with the 
| celerity usual on such occasions, Harriet made 
| a slight sign to the solicitor acting for Kouth—a 


| Sign evidently preconcerted, for ‘he approached 





the magistrate, and addressed him in a low voice. 

The reply was favourable to his request, and he, 

in his turn, signed to Harriet, who left her place 

and came to where he was standing. He placed 

her in the box, and she stood there frmly, 

neving bowed to the magistrate, who addressed 
er: 

“You are the prisoner’s wife ?” 

“ I am.” 

“You wish to speak to me?” 

“T wish to ask your permission to see my 
husband before he is removed.” 

““Youmay do so. Take care of the lady.” 

This to one of the officials, The tone of the 
magistrate’s reply to Harriet was compassionate, 
though he spoke briefly ; and he looked intently 
at her as she bowed again and turned meekly 
away. He has said, since then, that he never 
saw supreme despair in any face before. 

“You have not much time,” the policeman 
said, not unkindly, who conducted her to the 
lock-up cell where Routh was. She made no 
answer, but went in, and the door was locked 
behind her. He was sitting on a bench exactly 
in front of the door, Mn the moment she 
passed it her eyes met his. Fury and gloom 
were lowering upon his face; he looked up 
sullenly at her, but did not speak. She stood 
by the door, leaning against it, and said, in a 
low tone : 

“T have but a little time, they tell me. I am 
come to learn your will. It was agreed be- 
tween us, once, that if the worst came, I should 
supply you with the means of disposing of your 
fate. i remembered that agreement, and I 
have brought you ¢his.” 

She put her hand to her bosom, and took 
out of her dress a small phial. It contained 
preaein acid, and was sealed and stoppered with 
glass. 

7 started and groaned, but did not yet 
speak. 

Pe The worst fas come,” she said. “I do 
not say you ought not to face it out, still I 
only do as you once desired me to do in such a 
case. The decision, is with yourself. This is 
my only opportunity of obeying you, and I 
do so.” 

“The worst has come,” he said, in a hoarse 
voice, not in the least like his own; “ you.are 
sure the worst hascome? He said it was a bad 
case, a very bad case. Yes, the worst has 
come.” 

Her hand was stretched out, the phial in it. 
He made no attempt to take it from her. She 
held it still, and spoke again: 

“T have very little time. You will be 
searched preseutly, they tell me, and this will 
be found, probably. I have obeyed you to the 
last, as from the beginning.” 

“There’s no chance—you are quite sure there 
is no chance ?” 

“T am quite sure there is no chance. I have 
always known, if this happened, there could be 
no chance.” 

He muttered something under his breath. 

“T do not hear you,” she said. “You are 
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reproaching me, I dare say, but it is not worth 
while, If you make no use of this, you will 
have time to reproach me as much as you like. 
If you do make use of it, reproach is past, with 
time and life. Have you decided?” ; 

“No,” he said; “give itto me. If I use it, 
it must be very soon—if not, never.” 

She laid the phial on the bench beside him, 
and he took it up, and placed it in his breast- 

ocket. She did not touch him, but when she 
ad laid the phial down, stepped back, and 
leaned against the door. 

“Ts there anything you want to know—any- 
thing I can tell you?” she asked. “ Again, my 
time is very short.” 

“No,” he’said; “if I make up my mind to 
g° through this, I shall know all I want; if I 

on’t, I need not know anything.” 

“ Just so,” she said, quietly. He looked on 
the ground, she looked at him. 

” Harriet,” he said, suddenly, “I am sorry, 


“Hush,” she said, flushing scarlet for one 
brief moment, and putting out her hand. “No 
more. All is over, and done with. The past 
is dead, and I am dead with it. Not a word 
of me.” 

“ But if—if——” he touched his coat-pocket. 
*‘ T must first know what is to become of you.” 

“ Must you?” she said, and the faintest pos- 
sible alteration came in her voice—alittle, little 
softening, and a slight touch of surprise. “I 
think you might have known that I shall live 
until T teow you are no longer living.” 

“Sorry to interrupt you, ma’am,” said the 
policeman who had brought Harriet to the cell, 
unlocking the door with sharp suddenness— 
“ 4 sorry, I’m sure; but——” 

“1 am quite ready,” said Harriet; and, as 
Routh started up, she turned, and was outside 
the door in an instant. Two policemen were in 
the passage; at the door through which she 
had Seam ed from the court, Routh’s solicitor 
was standing. He tock her arm in his, and 
brought her away through a private entrance. 
They did not speak till she was in the street, 
where she saw, at a little distance, a crowd 
collected to watch the exit of the prison van. 
He called a cab. 

** Where to ?” 

“ My house.” 

“T will go with you.” 

“No, thank you. Indeed, I would rather go 
alone.” ; 

**T shall see you this evening.” 

She bent her head in reply. 

When she was seated in the cab she put out 
her hand to him, and as she leaned forward he 
saw her awful face. 

“God help you, Mrs. Routh,” he said, with 
intense pity. Then she said, in a clear low 
voice, whose tone he remembers, as he remem- 
bers the face, these words : 

“There is no God. If there were, there 
could be no such men as he, and no such 
women as I.” 

When she was a short distance from the 





police-court, and beyond the solicitor’s sight, 
she called to the driver from the window that 
she had changed her purpose, and desired to 
be set down at St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


The arrival of the prison van at Newgate 
excited the usual sensation which it produces 
among the public who congregate in the neigh- 
bourhood of the prison to see it discharge its 
wretched contents. The majority of this crowd 
were, as usual, of the dangerous classes, and it 
would have afforded matter of speculation to the 
curious in such things to look at their faces and 
calculate, according to the indices there given, 
how many of the number would one day take a 
personal part in a spectacle similar to that at 
which they were gazing with curiosity, which 
renewed itself daily. On this occasion the sen- 
timent prevalent on the outside of the grim 
fortress of crime was shared in an unusual 
degree by the officials, and general, not criminal, 
inhabitants. Not that a supposed murderer’s 
arrival was any novelty at Newgate, but that 
the supposed murderer in the present instance 
was not of the class among which society ordi- 
narily recruits its murderers, and the circum- 
stances both of the crime and of its discovery 
were exceptional. Thus, when the gate by 
which the prisoners were to be admitted un- 
closed, the yard was full of spectators. 

Four prisoners were committed that day: a 
burglar and his assistant; a merchant’s clerk 
who had managed a forgery so remarkably cle- 
verly that it needed only not to have been found 
out, to have been a stroke of brilliant genius ; 
and Stewart Routh. The door was opened, the 
group of spectators gathered around. First 
the burglar, a wiry little man, more like the 
tailor of real life than the conventional hero 
of the centre-bit and the jemmy. Next, his 
assistant, an individual of jovial appearance, 
tempered with responsibility, like a popular pre- 
sident of school feasts, or the leader of a village 
choir. Thirdly, the forger, remarkable for no- 
thing in his appearance except its abjectness of 
fright and bewilderment. These had emerged 
from the darksome recesses of the hideous cara- 
van, the first and no slight instalment of their 
punishment, and had been received with com- 
parative indifference. A passing glance was all 
that was accorded to them by the spectators 
waiting the appearance of the “‘ gentleman” 
who was in such very serious “ trouble.” 

But the gentleman did not follow his tempo- 
rary associates, though the policeman in attend- 
ance held the door open, and called to him to 
“come on.” Then he stepped into the van 
and up to the compartment in which Routh had 
been placed. After an elapse of a full minute 
he emerged, and addressing the lookers-on 
generally, he said: 

“There’s something queer the matter with 
him, and I think he’s dead!” 

A stir and confusion among the crowd, and 
the governor called for. A matter of fact turn- 
key advances, saying, in a business-like tone : 

* Haul him out, and let’s see.” 
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They do haul him out, and they do see. His 
face is rather bluish in colour, and his eyes are 
open, but his hands are clenched, and his tongue 
is rigid. And he is quite dead. So there isa 
great sensation around the prison, the senseless 
figure is carried into the yard, and the gate is 
wonety shut, the rumour spreads through the 
crowd, trying to find chinks which do not exist, 
and to hear sounds inaudible, that the “ murder” 
case is disposed of, the prisoner having tried, 
condemned, and executed himself. And, though 
the incident is highly sensational, the general 
feeling is disappointment. 

A woman, plainly dressed and closely veiled, 
who has been lingering about the street for some 
time, and was there when the van arrived, has 
seen the figure lifted from the van, and has heard 
the rumour. But she waits alittle while longer, 
until a policeman comes out of a side-entrance, 
and while some eager inquirers, chiefly women, 
question him, and he tells them it is quite 
true, the man committed for trial for the river- 
side murder is really dead, she stands by and 
listens. Then she draws her shawl closely 
round her, and shivers, and goes away. After 


she has taken a few steps, she falters and sways 
a little, but she leans against the wall, her 
hands pressed upon her breast, quietly, at- 
tracting no attention, until she has regained 
her composure and her breath, and then goes 
on, along the street, and so out into Holborn. 


“She has not been seen or heard of, at his 
chambers or at home,” said Mr. Carruthers to 
Mr. Felton, late that evening. ‘“ Nothing is 
known of her. They say she has no friends; 
I could not find out from the servants that she 
has a single acquaintance even to whose house 
she could have gone.” 

Mr. Felton was infinitely distressed by this 
news which Mr. Carruthers, whose active be- 
nevolence, guided by the judgment of others, 
knew no bounds, brought to his brother-in- 
law, who was at length exhausted, and unable 
to rise. They had heard early in the afternoon 
of the death of Routh, and had at once been 
aroused to the warmest compassion for Harriet. 
Clare, having left the unconscious Mrs. Car- 
ruthers tranquilly asleep, had gone to Mr. 
Felton’s lodgings, and was there when her uncle 
came in with his report. 

“Laura has no suspicion?” asked Mr. 
Felton. 

“Not the slightest. She has no notion that 
you and George are not still in Paris. I must 
say Clare is an admirable girl to keep a secret 
and play a part.” 

Clare blushed a little at her uncle’s praise. 

“* What is to be done now about this unfor- 
tunate woman? She must be found. Apart 
from every other consideration, George would 
- infinitely distressed if any harm came to 

er.” 

“T really don’t know,” said Mr. Carruthers. 
“There seems to be no clue to her probable 
movements, and Come in.” This was in 
auswer to a knock at the door. 


> 


Jim Swain came in, his face full of eager- 
ness : 

“Have you found her, sir ? 
Does she know ?” 

“No, Jim,” said Mr. Felton, “she’s not at 
home, and no one knows anything of her.” 

“Sir,” exclaimed Jim — “miss, I’m sure 
she’s somewheres about the prison. Has any 
one thought of lookin’ for her there? She'd 
go there, sir and miss—she’d go there. Take 
me with you, and let us go and look for her. 
I daren’t go alone; she wouldn’t listen to me, 
she wouldn’t look at me; but I’m sure she’s 
there.” 

“Uncle,” said Clare, earnestly, “I am sure 
he is right—I feel sure he is right. Pray go; 
take one of the servants and him. The carriage 
is waiting for me; take it and go.” 

Mr. Carruthers did as she desired. It was 
wonderful to see the change that had come over 
him with the awakening of his better nature. 
He had always been energetic, and now he forgot 
to be pompous and self-engrossed. 

The streets in the dismal quarter of the prison 
were comparatively silent and empty when Mr. 
Carruthers called to the coachman to stop, and 
got out of the carriage, Jim descending from 
the box, and they began their dismal search. 
It was not prolonged or difficult. 

They found her sitting on the ground, sup- 
ported by the prison wall, which she had con- 
trived to reach by creeping under the strong 
barrier of iron spikes which protects the prison 
on the side which turns its external wall to the 
street. There, fenced in by the terrible bristling 
barrier, she lay, in an angle where there was 
little resort of footsteps and but dim light—a 
corner in which the tired wayfarer might rest, 
unquestioned, for a little, by either the police- 
man or the passer-by. And no more tired way- 
farer had ever sat down to rest, even in the 
— London ‘streets, than the woman who 
iad wandered about until the friendly night had 
fallen, and had then come there to die, and have 
done with it. 

They took her to her own home, and when 
they removed her’ shawl a slip of paper, on 
which George Dallas’s name was written, was 
found pinned to the front of her dress. It 
contained these words : 


Is she at home ? 


I did not keep 
You 


I 


“The boy’s story is true. 
the diamonds taken out of the studs, 
sold them when you sold your mother’s. 
was always sorry you ever knew us. 

* H. Rourn.” 
x * . . * 

George Dallas is in New York with Mr. 
Felton, who is winding-up all his affairs, with a 
view to a permanent residence in England. 
Jim Swain, whose education includes the art of 
writing now, is attached to the personal service 
of Mr. Dallas, who is understood to be his 
uncle’s heir. 

‘Miss Carruthers is at Poynings, not to be 
tempted by London and its pleasures; but the 
j absence of the young and beautiful heiress is 
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not so deeply deplored by “ society” as it would 
be, were it not generally known that she is 
engaged. 


THE END OF “ BLACK SHEEP.” 





THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH ARMIES. 


For some months past I have seldom taken 
up a newspaper in which the defects of, and the 
— reforms in, our army have not been 

iscussed. The overworking of the line regi- 
ments, the difficulty of finding recruits, the ex- 
penses of our military prisons, the casualties 
caused by death, desertion, and men taking 
their discharges, are all perpetually discusse 
in print for the public enlightenment. May I 
have my say respecting some of these matters ? 

You ask what my knowledge is, and where I 
have gained it? I served as a commissioned 
officer in the English army for fifteen years; I 
have been quartered in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa; my soldiering experiences were about 
equally divided between infantry and cavalry ; 
and since I left the army I have mixed more 
with military men, and have lived more in mili- 
tary camps and barracks, than ninety-nine 
civilians out of a hundred. Nor is it only Eng- 
lish troops that I have seen in the field. In 
Algeria and the Crimea I have seen the 
bravery of Frenchmen under fire; I have seen 
soldiers of the same country face all the diffi- 
culties of campaigning in Syria; and I have 
worn the fez and the single-breasted frock-coat 
uniform of his Imperial Majesty the Sultan. 
Thus in three different armies, and with three 
different peoples, I have seen what may be 
done, what can be done, and what ought to be 
done in making brave men into good soldiers, 
and I may hold myself entitled—my name being 
known to the conductors of this journal—to 
come forward with my opinion respecting the 
military questions which are now agitated in 
England. 

In the “ Rerort or THE Recrurtine Com- 
Mission,” which terminated its labours some 
three months ago, and in the “ Appendix” to that 
report, there is a great deal oF very valuable 
information, showing to what great perfection 
the art of “how not to do it” may be carried 
in military matters. Take two illustrative facts. 
The first is, that we pay nearly half a million 
more than the French for our army estimates, 
and for this sum have an army less than haif 
the strength of our neighbours—we being with- 
out a reserve force, whereas the French have 
one hundred and fifty thousand—and their 
cavalry and artillery horses bear the proportion 
to ours of a hundred and five to fourteen.* The 
second is, that what through desertions, deaths, 
discharges, soldiers being invalided, and other 
causes, we lose and have to renew about an 
eighth of our army—rather more than less— 
every year; in other words, that we expend 





* See also No. 241, vol. x., page 352. 





every eight years an army of nearly two hundred 
thousand men, and have no reserve force from 
which to fill up the casualties in our ranks! — 

Surely this state of things cannot be rightly 
understood by the English public. We pay 
fourteen million pounds sterling for an army 
which in every respect, save that of personal 
courage and obedience to orders, is far behind 
the land forces of every country in Europe, and 
which is wasted in bad climates, thrown away 
in tropical countries, and generally used up as 
if it were worth nothing. Is there no help for 
this? Schemes are not wanting to remedy the 
evils under which we groan, but which we bear 
with, year after year. The columns of the Times, 
Post, Daily News, Telegraph, and Globe bear 
witness to this. But in my opinion all these 
are more or less useless, if only on the ground 
that they neither renew the foundations of the 
building, nor remove the old house, but endea- 
vour to change the walls of the edifice without 
taking off the roof. Our army does not re- 
quire a piecemeal reorganisation: we have had 
enough, and to spare, of that. What it really 
wants, and what alone will be of any real service 
to it, is an entire change of its whole system ; 
and before we reform what concerns the rank 
and file, we should alter almost all that affects 
the officers. It is impossible to have an effec- 
tive army unless you secure good officers, and 
so long as the present system of appointment 
and promotion is maintained, it is impossible te 
have good officers. I will illustrate what 1 
mean in a few words, and by an anecdote for 
the truth of which I vouch. 

The officers of the English army may be 
divided into two great classes, although there 
are no doubt several subdivisions. These are 
the purchasing and the non-purchasing, the 
rich and the poor, the men who have money and 
those who have none. It may be said that a 
similar distinction might be drawn among the 
members of any profession—the navy, the 
law, the church, medicine, even literature. 
Granted ; but in all these callings poverty is no 
hindrance to the advancement of a man clever at 
his work, and although a private fortune is 
always an exceedingly pleasant adjunct to what- 
ever an individual may earn or gain, it does not 
advance him to the higher posts in his profession. 
If the Lords of the Admiralty wish to promote 
a lieutenant to commander, or a commander to 
post-captain, they do not first inquire what 
amount of balance there is to his credit at 
Coutts’s or Drummond’s. When a barrister is 
called within the bar, or when from the silk 
gown he is promoted to the ermine, a want of 
coin would not prove an obstacle to his ad- 
vancement. The graduate whose papers are 
en regle, and whose testimonials are satisfac- 
tory, is not called upon to deposit a sum of 
money with the bishop’s agents before he can 
have holy orders conferred upon him. The 
medical man is not obliged to pay several hun- 
dred pounds for his diploma ; nor does the editor 
of any magazine or newspaper, before he accepts 
an article, inquire whether the writer keeps a 
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banking account. But in the army not only 
this, but much worse than this, is done.. Not 
only are appointments entirely dependent on 
certain comparatively large sums of money, but 
all subsequent promotion is a mere question 
of pounds, shillings, and pence. Of the work- 
ing of this, few civilians—or, at any rate, those 
who have not near relatives in the army—can be 
aware, else the system which has been so long 
the disgrace and hindrance to all real reform 
of the profession could certainly not be allowed 
to continue, as it does, part and parcel of our 
military law. 

Let us suppose that Mr. Smith wishes to 
put his son into the army, and that he has in- 
terest enough to obtain an appointment for 
him. 
In due time the lad must pass an examination 
for what is called “a direct commission,” which 
means that he has got his nomination without 
having to go to the Military College. If he 
passes—and, judged by the average educational 
standard of the day, the examination is by no 
means difficult—his commission is not gazetted, 
he does not become an officer in the army, 
until he has paid four hundred and fifty pounds 
into the hands of the regimental agents. This 
seems objectionable enough as a rule, but what 
follows is much worse. When he had passed 
another examination, and is eligible by seniority 
for a lieutenancy in the corps as his next 
step, if he can pay a further sum of two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds—making in all seven hun- 
dred pounds—he is promoted, but if not, the 
next below him—provided he has the sum re- 
quired—passes over his head, and so on down 
to the junior ensign, who, if he had the re- 
quisite sum of money, and none of his seniors 
had, would be promoted over them all. Itis the 
same when Smith junior becomes senior among 
lieutenants, and wishes to purchase his cap- 
taincy.* If he have the money, he obtains his 
— ; if he have not, he must remain where 

e is. Nor is there any difference up to the 
command of regiments inclusive. If there be— 
as frequently happens—two majors in the same 
corps, and the senior of the two cannot purchase, 
the junior passes over his head, and becomes 
lieutenant-colonel ; he then commands the man 
by whom he was previously commanded, and 
becomes the senior to him whose junior he 
was before. In short, as in order to rise 
at the bar a gift of speaking well is re- 
quired, or to get on as a solicitor a knowledge 
of law is requisite, or to attain naval dis- 
tinction it is essential to be conversant with 
navigation, so the one absolute sine qua non, with- 
out which it is impossible ever to obtain pro- 
motion, in the English army is money. The late 
General Havelock was twenty-four years a 
subaltern, because he could not purchase the 
rank of captain; had he been able to pay one 
thousand eight hundred pounds, he would have 
been a general officer while he was yet, com- 





* Very few weeks ago, the sixth lieutenant in a 
heavy dragoon regiment purchased his captaincy 
over his five seniors. 





paratively speaking, a young man. The late Lord 
Clyde was on the point of giving up the service 
when a major, because he had not the money 
to purchase, and because promotion without 
purchase appeared utterly hopeless. Fortu- 
nately, a friend lent him the amount required, 
and he was able, as we know, to push his way 
to the very front rank of his profession. But 
a still more striking instance of the manner in 
which the purchase system works, was brought 
prominently before me when I served in the 
army. 

In the regiment to which I belonged, there 
were two young officers who had passed out of 
Sandhurst on the same day: the one bemg named 
senior to the other in the corps, as he had passed 
out of the college before his companion. The 
junior was the son of a gentleman who had some 
means; the senior was the orphan of an old 
officer, and had nothing but his pay to depend 
upon. It is nearly thirty years since those two 
gentlemen entered the service, and both have 
proved themselves good and gallant soldiers ; but 
money—which in the English army is another 
name for merit—helped the one, but could not 
help the other. After her years of weary waiting, 
the senior found himself, not long ago, promoted 
to an unattached majority without purchase. If 
by any lucky chance he be able to pay, in order 
to be put upon full pay again, he may, perhaps, 
during the next twenty years, become a major- 
general, But his former college companion—his 
former junior, who has always had money 
enough to purchase promotion, pay for ex- 
changes, and work the only oracle which in the 
English army leads to advancement—has been 
for some years a full colonel commanding a 
regiment, and must ere long be promoted to 
the rank of major-general. It is but a few 
years since those two officers found themselves 
at the same up-country station in India. The 
one — he who had passed out of Sandhurst 
first of the two—was in command of a com- 
pany of his regiment, and his pay and Indian 
allowances amounted to about forty pounds 
per month; the other, the junior, a full colonel 
commanding the station, drew one hundred and 
seventy pounds per month. I don’t say that 
the senior, who could not purchase, was a better 
officer than the other who was able to purchase, 
but Iam certain he was not a worse one. They 
were both excellent soldiers and honourable 
gentlemen, and any army in the world might 
be proud of them. 

lt may be asked what has the system of pro- 
motion by purchase to do with the difficulties of 
obtaining recruits for the ranks of the English 
army? l reply, everything. So long as it exists, 
no young man will ever enlist in the ranks with 
the hope of obtaining promotion to a commis- 
sion, for he must know that, even if he were 
fortunate enough to be made an ensign, the 
purchase system would effectually prevent his 

retting a step higher, unless some good fairy 
eft him a few thousand pounds. And so long 
as we put an insurmountable obstacle in the 
way of promotion being obtained by those who 
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enter the service through the barrack-room 
door, so long shall we have to depend upon 
the “roughs” of our large towns, and the least 
intelligent of our yokels, to fill our ranks; 
precisely so long shall we be obliged to main- 
tain many expensive military prison establish- 
ments. In the French army there are certain 
educational and professional tests, and, to such 
soldiers as pass them, promotion to the rank of 
officer is merely a question of time. With us 
it is wholly different. An officer might be the 
best soldier in theory as well as_ practice 
throughout his regiment, but unless he had the 
money with which to purchase his next step, 
he must remain where he is, for his advance 
is an utter impossibility, save in the very ex- 
ceptional case in which he should happen to be 
senior of his rank, and an officer of the rank above 
him died. The great majority of our officers 
do not remain long enough in the service to be 
ood soldiers. Knowing that promotion can only 
be decided by their banker’s book, they feel 
that to give themselves trouble to acquire pro- 
fessional knowledge would be but to throw it 
away. It is true that in order to pass from 
ensign to lieutenant, and from lieutenant to 
captain, they are obliged to pass certain exami- 
nations ; but these are far from difficult to get 
through, and even when once passed, the ordeal 
is of no avail whatever unless the candidate for 
promotion has a certain sum at his command. 
With money—say about six thousand pounds, 
or six thousand five hundred pounds in the case 
of infantry, and from ten thousand pounds to 
twelve thousand pounds in the case of cavalry— 
an officer of ordinary gentleman-like behaviour, 
and with ability enough to get through the very 
easy examinations required of him, may reckon 
with tolerable certainty on commanding a regi- 
ment in sixteen or eighteen years; but if he 
have no money with which to purchase, he will 
find himself at the end of a quarter of a century 
among the junior captains of his corps. Poor 
men do sometimes—very, very, rarely—get to 
the top of the tree, but only in quite exceptional 
eases which prove the rule. Of all who have 
attained the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the 
English army, not one in fifty has obtained it 
without purchase. 

And, as if the regulations of the service were 
not enough to prevent poor men from getting on 
in the army, the custom of the service las made 
it almost obligatory to pay nearly double the 
regulation price for all promotion, and, in some 
cases, very much more than double. Thus 
the “regulation” price of a captain’s com- 
mission in the cavalry, is one thousand eight 
hundred pounds, and in infantry the same, this 
sum including all that has been paid for the 
previous steps. But, in the former branch of 
the service, the rank is never obtained for less 
than six thousand pounds, or even six thousand 
five hundred pounds, and in the latter the same 
commission costs from two thousand four hun- 
If an 


dred pounds to three thousand pounds. 
officer who is first for purchase in his regiment 
declare that he is either unable or unwilling to 





pay more than the “regulation” sum for his 
promotion, he is looked upon by his companions 
as the blackest of black sheep, and is cut by 
them, on the plea that he stops the promotion of 
thecorps. Nor is the accusaticn untrue in fact, 
however unjust in spirit. For, if an officer who 
wants to sell out finds that his successor will only 
pay the “regulation ” price for the step, he has 
nothing to do but to go to an army agent, who 
a finds out some regiment in which the 
ull price asked for the commission will be given, 
and into this corps the retiring officer exchanges 
and then sells out, thus depriving his old corps 
of the promotion which his retirement would 
have caused. And yet it will hardly be believed 
that, although this systematic paying of immense 
sums for promotion is perfectly well known at 
the Horse Guards, it is strictly against the 
“ Queen’s Regulation for the Army” and the 
“Mutiny Act.” In fact, by the latter code, 
any officer who pays, no matter how small 
a sum, more than the regulation price for his 
commission, is guilty of misdemeanour, and 
might be punished, both by the civil and the 
military law of the land! 

This buying, selling, and bartering, go on 
through all ranks, from the ensign or cornet to 
the lieutenant-colonel. ‘‘ However came you to 
command a regiment?” asked a gentleman of 
an old schoolfellow, whom he knew to be very 
far from clever. ‘“ Because,” said the other, 
** my aunt left me six thousand pounds, and that 
was enough for me to purchase my steps.” If 
an officer behave himself tolerably well, if lhe be 
able to pass two very easy examinations, and if 
he have a certain amount of money, his reach- 
ing the top of the tree is merely a question of 
time. But, if he possess the two former qualifi- 
cations and not the latter, he might as well be 
the worst officer in the English army. Is it 
likely—is it possible—that under such a system 
we can ever expect a respectable class of young 
men to enter our ranks as private soldiers? 
If gentlemen, with interest enough to obtain 
commissions, have before them such prospects 
as these, what chance can those have who, be- 
fore they even attain the junior commissioned 
grade, have to work their way up from the 
ranks ? 

In the French army, nothing is more common 
than officers who have risen from private soldiers, 
and who obtain the rank of captain while yet 
quite young men—when still under thirty years 
of age. The reason is, that whenever a young 
man of good education enlists in the ranks, and 
can pass certain examinations, he is promoted 
by degrees—he is kept a certain time in every 
grade, but still his promotion is pretty quick— 
to a commission, and thus others of his class 
are encouraged to enter the army. ‘There are 
no direct commissions, and there are only two 
ways of obtaining commissions in the French 
service. The one is by the Military College of 
St. Cyr, to enter which a strict examination is 
required, and the candidate must be over four- 
teen and under sixteen. At this institution 
he remains three years, during which he goes 
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through a complete course of military in- 
struction, and then, after another examina- 
tion, passes out of college a sub-lieutenant, and 
is appointed to either cavalry or infantry, ac- 
cording to the arm of the service for which his 


superiors believe him to be best qualified. The 
roc other road which leads to a commission is 
the barrack-room. A young man who has not 
interest enough to get into St. Cyr, or who 
may have been there, and failed in his final ex- 
amination, enlists as what is called in France 
a volunteer; that is, he enters the army of his 
own free will, and not as a conscript. The 
novitiate and the trials he has to go through 
are severe, for he is treated as any other 
recruit might be. He has, however, one ad- 
vantage; the men of his company or squadron 
are sure to treat him with civility, and among 
them he is pretty sure to find some belonging 
to his own rank in life. There are schools 
and schoolmasters attached to his regiment, 
in which he may greatly improve his education. 
Once he has obtained the rank of corporal—for 
which a most difficult examination has to be 
passed—he is allowed, if he wish, to go to the 
college at St. Cyr: provided always that he can 

ass the requisite ordeal for matriculation. 
Should he do so, he may qualify in two years 
for the rank of sub-lieutenant, and, if he can 

t through the passing-out éxamination, he 
eaves college asan officer. Should he not wish, 
or not feel qualified, to go to college, he can 
remain with his corps, and work his way from 
corporal to sergeant, from sergeant to sergeant- 
major (corresponding with our colour-sergeants 
or troop ere. and from sergeant- 
major to adjutant. There is one adjutant to 
each battalion of infantry, and one to ever 
two squadrons of cavalry, corresponding in ane | 
to our regimental sergeant-majors. 

In all these various steps he has examinations 
to pass, but at the end of them his commission 
as sub-lieutenant is sure. After he has got 
this step, his promotion, and that of his brother- 
officers who have entered the corps as youths 
from the military college, work in exactly 
the same way. Two-thirds of all nomina- 
tions to the grades higher than sub-lieu- 
tenant, are by selection, and one-third b 
seniority. The French military authorities hold, 
and not without reason as it seems to me, that if 
all promotion were by seniority—as is the case 
in our artillery, engineers, marines, and Indian 
army—it would be unfair to the state, as go- 
vernment would be obliged to take the oldest 
officer for a command, no matter what his quali- 
fications might be; on the other hand, they hold 
it but just that seniority should have certain 
rights, and therefore every officer can by 
seniority alone work his way to the rank of 
captain, but no further. In France, all the 
majors—or chefs d’escadrons, as they are called 
in the French cavalry—command battalions or 
squadrons, over which they have entire control, 
and for such responsible posts it is thought that 
officers ought to be selected, as in our navy 
post-captains and commanders are selected. 





How exceedingly well the system works we 
all know; for, as I hope to show in a future 
paper, there is no such good organisation as in 
a French regiment, unless it be in an English 
man-of-war. From among the captains the 
majors are selected ; from the majors, the lieu- 
tenant-colonels; from the lieutenant-colonels, 
the colonels; and the result is that seldom 
or never does the military machinery get out of 
repair, and that the eternal patchwork which 
we see in our own army—that making of new 
rules and framing of fresh military “ warrants,” 
which appear only to be issued in order that 
they may be quickly repealed in a few weeks 
and others issued, and which are so common 
in our service that our commanding officers 
and adjutants get utterly bewildered—is quite 
unknown among the French. In the French 
army there is a rule for everything, and 
everything is ruled. Everybody knows his 
place and his duties ; although the regulations 
are most minute, they are not intricate, so 
every officer, non-commissioned officer, and 
soldier, is required to have a perfect and 
thorough knowledge of them. Without such 
knowledge, no student at the military college 
can hope to be made sub-lieutenant, and no 
rivate soldier can be promoted to be corporal. 
he consequences are, that go where he will, or 
be placed under any circumstances that can be 
imagined, the French soldier is always at home, 
~ always knows what to do, and how to 
o it. 

I never was more struck with the immense 
difference that exists in this respect between 
the armies of the two countries, than by chance 
in about the year 1857 or 1858. I happened 
to be in Alexandria when a small party af. Eng- 
lish soldiers—about thirty— under the command 
of an officer, arrived there on their way to India. 
They had literally nothing to do in the way of 
getting themselves transported over to Suez, 
for, as one of the transit officials told me, the 
correspondence respecting the advent of this 
little body of mten—that is, the letters, re- 
ports, orders, counter-orders, and what not, 
received from England about them—would 
have filled a good-sized wheelbarrow. From 
the admiral at Malta, from the War Office in 
London, from the adjutant-general and quarter- 
master-general in London, from like officials at 
Calcutta, from consuls, vice-consuls, and consuls- 
general, heaps of large official letters were re- 
ceived about these men. From the moment the 
steamer conveying them was signalled as enter- 
ing Alexandria, until they were safely put on 
board the steamer at Suez—a period of about 
forty-eight hours—everything that they could 
possibly want—to eat, to drink, or to wear— 
was provided for these men, even to the very 
carriage of their great-coats, to say nothing of 
boxes. And yet a more helpless—hopelessly 
helpless—set of fellows, from the officer down 
to the youngest soldier, it never was my lot to 
see in any part of the world. They went about 
Alexandria in a kind of bewildered maze, doin 
exactly what they ought not to have done, =a 
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leaving undone exactly what they ought to 
have done. They were like so many big children 
who had lost their way; it was only when 
under the protection of some of the rail- 
way or other officials, that they looked like 
creatures with ordinary gleams of intelligence. 
They were in every possible respect as utterly 
helpless and useless as it is possible for men 
to be. 

Not long afterwards, I happened to be at 
Beyrout, on the coast of Syria, when the first 
party of French soldiers, forming part of the 
French army of occupation ordered to Syria 
to protect the Christians, arrived. The de- 
tachment did not consist of more than thirty 
or thirty-five men, all belonging to the “ intend- 
ance,” or commissariat department ; and with 
them was an officer of the same branch. To 
look at the men, and to watch the matter-of-busi- 





ness way in which they set to work, any one 
would have supposed that their whole time of | 
service had been passed in expeditions to Syria. | 
Their special duty was to prepare and collect | 
stores and provisions for the force of six thou- | 
sand men which was to follow them a fortnight | 
later, and also to land and house a vast quan- 
tity of hospital “comforts,” and what I may | 
term, for want of a better word, “grocery ra- | 
tions”—coffee, sugar, brandy, tobacco, and so 
forth—for the use of the troops coming after | 
them. It was wonderful to see these men. They | 
had never in their lives been in the country ; but | 
in two days they landed everything without 
the least assistance; in a week they had con- | 
tracted with the Arabs for mutton, beef, vege- | 
tables, firewood, forage, barley, and whatever 
the country afforded in the way of supplies. 
A few days afterwards, and slaughter-houses 
were established, bakehouses erected, and 
quarters for the various departmental offices 
hired. So complete were all their arrangements, 
that when, exactly fifteen days after their ad- | 
vent, General de Beaufort, with two brigades | 
of infantry, four squadrons of cavalry, and | 
two batteries of artillery, arrived, everything | 
was ready for their reception ; and, the moment | 
they had pitched their tents, these troops found 
every necessary, and even every comfort, as 
ready as if they had formed their camp within | 
twenty miles of Paris. 
Why should such an enormous difference | 
exist between the men of the two armies? Have 
we not in our ranks, men quite as intelligent 
as the French? Unquestionably ; but whereas 
in the army of our neighbours there is a well- | 
considered, well-digested rule for everything, 
and a code of regulations to which the men | 
may refer for guidance under every possible | 
circumstance, in our service matters are crudely 
left to chance and Providence. We have so 
many rules, regulations, and warrants, that have 
been made, altered, amended, re-altered, re- 
pealed, re-promulgated, that uncertainty, per- 
lexity, and mystification are the blind guides. 
hen an English army has been about a year | 
in the field, it generally, but not always, finds | 
out the right way of feeding its troops, caring | 
for its horses, and nursing its sick. Whanter 


| 


| the review was to be held. 


a French army goes, it takes its thoroughly 
understood system with it, and is at home and 
efficient instantly. 





OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 
FIESCHI AND THE INFERNAL MACHINE. 


Durine the last week of the Valy of 1835, 
France was full of vague but deep and universal 
apprehensions. On the 28th of July, the fifth 
anniversary of the revolution of 1830, Louis 
Philippe, then growing rapidly more despotic and 
less popular, was to review the National Guard of 
the Seine and the troops of the garrison of Paris. 

Saint Pelagie prison was full of republican 

risoners. A band of nearly one coiees 

yonese conspirators, among whom Reverchon 
was conspicuous, had lately defended themselves 
before the Peers at the Luxembourg with bold- 
ness and eloquence. Mademoiselle Lenormand, 
the fashionable prophetess, had predicted a 
political perm about this time. There is 
a heat and oppression in the air before thun- 
der, and also before the outburst of political 
volcanoes: signs which alarm the thoughtful. 
The Duchess of Berry’s friends were suspected 
of a wish to remove the wily king. Letters 
from Hamburg, Berlin, Coblentz, Aix, Cham- 
bery, Turin, spoke vaguely of mysterious mur- 
murs of danger. Now it was an ambuscade 
on the road to Neuilly, then an explosive 
machine opposite the Ambigu-Comique theatre. 
Houses were searched, arrests made, The 
bourgeois dreaded the public anniversary of the 
Three Days, yet they scarcely knew why. It 
was generally supposed that the Luxembourg 
trials had driven the more violent republicans 
into a howling frenzy that must terminate in 
some insane, act of violence. Ministers were 
anxious; the‘ mouchards (spies) were restlessly 
watchful; M. Thiers adjured the king to be on 
his guard ; the queen, Amelia, besought him not 
to face the danger. The king, cool in judgment, 
unimaginative, crafty, bold, brave,and self-willed, 
turned a deaf ear to all these random rumours, 
and bantered those who tried to arouse his fears. 

On the 28th, the citizen king positively re- 
fused to allow any alteration in the place where 
He was affable and 
chatty as usual, did not manifest the slightest 
apprehension, nor ordered any precaution to be 


| taken; but it was secretly resolved to guard and 


surround him as if he had been going into an 
engagement. The only words that Louis 
Philippe uttered, alluding to the review, were on 
the night before, when postponing some work 
which one of his librarians wished him to super- 
vise. He said: 

“ To-morrow—at least if I am not killed.” 

Long impunity had given the king a belief in 
the futility of conspiracies. The Duke of Orleans 
shared deeply in the general apprehension, and 
said to General Baudrand, his first aide-de- 
camp : 

“ General, they threaten to fire at us. My 
brothers and I will keep constantly near the 
king, and make a rampart for him with our 
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bodies. You and the other officers of the 
cortége, on your part, on the least movement 
must draw close and cover his majesty.” 

Even that brave scarred old veteran, Marshal 
Mortier, the Duke of Treviso, was nervous. 
Mortier had been in the retreat from Russia, 
and, indeed, in all the great battles of the Re- 
volution and the Empire, and, having passed 
through rains of fire and hailstorms of bullets, 
had forgotten what fear meant; but still the 
rumours roused him. Although the old soldier’s 
health was so bad that only five months before 
he had been obliged to surrender the presidency 
of the council, [ resisted all the prayers and 
supplications of his family, and determined to 
attend the anniversary review, 

“ Yes,” he said, with the old fix-bayonet look 
— yes, I shall go. I am a big man, perhaps 
I shall cover the king.” 

There is no doubt that these alarms arose 
from a consciousness of the feelings of the people. 
You heard the rumours at the marble tables of 
the cafés, and round the rough deal slabs in the 
poorest wine-shops. In 1833, there had been 
émeutes at Grenoble, Lyons, Chalons, Marseilles, 
and at a dozen places. In 1834, two thousand 
persons were seized or chased out of France, 
one hundred and sixty-four political prisoners 
tried, and four thousand witnesses examined. 
The press dreaded more chains ; justice was in- 
terfered with. The prudence of the king in his 
foreign relations the old Napoleon party ma- 
liciously construed into neglect of the dignity 
and glory of France. Tolerant and wise men 
thought the king too indiscriminate in his efforts 
to defend his power from revolutionists. 
He swept into his lawyers’ net every sort of 
opponent. He treated his enemies as if they 
had been God’s enemies. There were fears that 
Justice was not merely to wear the bandage, 
but also to have her eyes put out. The press 
was to be gagged and throttled off from truth ; 
there were rumours that the king was going to 
raise a body-guard, and so defy the bourgeois 
soldiers, who had burnt powder bravely for him be- 
fore Charles the Tenth turned his back on Paris. 
There was no true liberty, then, after all the _ 
ing forit. King Stork had unseated King Log. 

The July morning came ; the sky was blue and 
burning, the heat was striking fiercely on the 
walls of the Tuileries, and the paving-stones of 
the boulevards, and the leaves of the trees in the 
Luxembourg gardens, were languid with the heat. 
The quick sharp “tam-tam” of the drums of the 
National Guard sounded everywhere in the 
soldierly city, from the Place of the Bastille to 
the Arc de P Etoile. The measured tramp of in- 
fantry was heard in the Rue St. Honoré and 
round the Bourse; behind the Madelaine and 
past the Louvre the lines of bayonets flashed 
and glittered; everywhere there was marching. 
The cavalry, too, were coming through the bar- 
riers ; children laughed and clapped their hands; 
grisettes and bonnes smiled and showed their 
white teeth; old soldiers drew themselves up 
stiffly, and assumed a critical air, now and then 
perhaps passing their hands across their eyes 
with joy and pride when a son or a nephew 





(décoré) marched or rode past among the “ Pre- 
mitre Légére” or the Cuirassiers, and nodded 
shako or helmet to them as they assed. The 
men of Austerlitz, the men of "ete were 
there, looking at the youths of the last revolution, 
and brown-faced striplings fresh from Algiers. 

There were many Danks in the ranks of the 
National Guard, and that indicated mischief and 
dislike. That keen observer, M. Louis Blanc, 
says : “ The city was alarmed and weighed down, 
and on every face there was a sort of half-defiant 
apathy. People were silent and sullen.” 

At half-past ten the mockery of the festival to 
celebrate a restoration of liberty had begun. As 
the king passed through the gate of the Tuileries, 
the grenadiers threw their muskets forward, and 

resented arms, stiff as statues of iron. The king 
ace | and bowed, and still rode on bowing, to 
encourage the scanty cheering. The staff was 
brilliant. The king was followed by his three 
sons, the Dukes of Orleans, Nemours, and 
Joinville, close to, and watchful of, their father. 
Then came old Marshal Mortier, the Grand 
Chancellor of the Legion of Honour, against 
whom steel and lead had been powerless for 
sixty years. He, too, looked on the alert, 
and watched the populace and the blouses 
suspiciously, ready to throw himself before the 
king, on whom he wasted his devotion. There 
were three other marshals rode near him— 
Count Lobau, the Marquis Maison, Minister of 
War, and the Count Molitor. 

The National Guards were cold and silent. 
About half-past twelve the cortége reached 
the boulevard of the Temple. An immense 
crowd of every age and both sexes crowded the 
roadways and the alleys, and filled every window. 
The poorer the district the more eager and 
numerous the crowd. Opposite the Jardin Ture, 
the space being large, the mob was enormous, 
and many well-dressed women filled the terrace. 

At that moment, M. Bock, a grenadier of the 
first battalion of the 8th legion, advanced from 
the ranks to present a petition. The 8th legion 
occupied the space hetween the Rue du Temple 
and the Rue Saint Ronge, the 7th legion having 
oe just marched from there to face the Chateau 

Kau. 

M. Laborde, the king’s aide-de-camp, put out 
his hand and received the petition. The king 
was just passing a tree opposite the last of a 
block of buildings adjoining a two-storied café. 
There was nothing remarkable about the house ; 
it was a small mean strip of building, three 
stories high, with a dirty awning over the bottom 
shop, which was the lowest order of cabaret. 
The last window but one had the usual Parisian 
outside shutters, and the top windows were open, 
with a dingy Venetian blind trailing out and 
held up from within half a foot of the bottom. 
The interior of such a house one could easily 
imagine. Two men in blouses drinking glasses 
of inky wine, a grisette and her mother bus 
at slop-work, above them some grimy gunsmit 
in swarthy attire filing and scraping, busy by 
himself, or with some cheery comrade, too indus. 
trious even to throw up the blind and look out. 

All at once from no one knows where, comes 
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a sound like a badly executed volley, mingled 
with a sort of muffled report. In a moment 
there is a terrible gap in the king’s escort, 
and there arise cries of rage and terror, for the 
boulevard is strewn with dead and dying men 
and horses. Men have fallen behind and round 
the king, but he and his sons are unhurt. In 
the lane facing the house, and under the terrace 
of the Turkish Garden, a rain of shot had in 
the same way cut a path through the crowd. 
The excitement was almost maddening. The 
spectators and the National Guards flew in all 
directions, as if an ambuscade battery had 
opened upon them and was about to fire again. 
A whirlwind of fear swept the boulevard. Had 
the earth opened, or fire fallen from heaven? 
No one knew what had happened. But there 
lay the heap of torn and bleeding men, and 
there was the waft of smoke still drifting from 
the fatal window where the blind was lifted for 
air. Lenormand had been right after all; the 
popular terror had some foundation. This was 
the blow that was threatened. And what was to 
follow? In a moment the more resolute men, 


the soldiers especially, who are accustomed to 
any suddenness of death, threw themselves upon 
the door of No. 50, from whose top window the 
smoke still kept breaking out in thick whiffs. 
The king was unhurt, all but a graze on the 
forehead from a bullet. 
had also been skimmed by a shot. 


The mane of his horse 
The horse, 
starting, had struck the king’s arm against the 
head of the Duc de Nemour’s horse, and for a 
moment Louis thought that he was hit. The 
horses of the two princes, who rode forward 
eager for their father’s safety, were also grazed ; 
but he relieved their anxiety by a few words. 
Then with one look of deep grief at the carnage 
around him, the king rode forward, reassuring 
the National Guards by his presence and his 
words. 

When the crowd of soldiers and citizens 
went to raise the wounded, they found forty-two 
persons had been struck and nineteen mortally 
wounded. The nineteen included the follow- 
ing: Poor old Marshal Mortier, sixty-seven 
years old, struck by a ball that had penetrated 
his left ear, traversed the muscles of his neck, 
and fractured his second cervical vertebra ; 
Marquis Lachasse de Verigny, aged sixty, 
struck in the head by the bullet, and his horse 
killed by five balls in the neck; the marquis 
died that night: Colonel Raffé, of the gendar- 
merie of the Seine, aged fifty-six; he ex- 
pired in the night. Count Oscar de Villette, 
captain of artillery, thirty-four years old; skull 
fractured by two slugs. Rieussec, a lieutenant- 
colonel of the 8th legion of National Guards 
—a great sportsman and proprietor of a horse- 
breeding establishment at Virolflay; killed by 
three bullets. Labrousse, seventy-two years 
old, a tax collector of the 7th arrondissement, 
struck in the right arm and abdomen; died 
two days after. Léger, mathematical instru- 
ment maker, and grenadier of the 8th legion; 
Benettet, ebony carver, and grenadier of the 
8th legion ; killed on the spot. 





Ricard, wine merchant and grenadier ; ‘dead. 
Brunot and Inglar, weavers ; dead. Ardouin, 
a journalist ; dead. Madame Ledernet; shot in 
the thigh. Madame Briosne ; four wounds in the 
thighs. Madame Langoray, a workwoman, 
mother of four children, one of whom was in 
her arms when she fell dead. Rose Alison, a 
servant; wounded in the thigh. Louise Jose- 
= Remy, a little girl of fourteen, dead. 

eclerc, an apprentice of thirteen years old, 
died a month afterwards. 

The twenty-three wounded consisted of five 
superior officers, eight National Guards, five 
vorkmen, three children, and five women; 
there were all ages and all classes, generals and 
bakers, a chef d’escadron and a dyer, the son of 
a mayor and a street gamin; a lady fell beside 
her dying husband al dead sister; there were 
wounds of every kind, in the breast and on the 
head, thighs and feet, hands and mouth. A 
hair-breadth of difference in the elevation of the 
ambuscade battery, and more than two hundred 
persons would have been mowed down by that 
storm of slugs and bullets; a second sooner, 
and the king must have fallen, riddled by shots. 

Before the wounded and the dead could be 
removed to the hospital of St. Louis or the 
neighbouring houses, No. 50 had been sur- 
rounded by acrowd of enraged and shouting men, 
commissaries of police, police agents, National 
Guards, and maddened citizens. All the docrs 
were at once blocked up by the crowd; the 
ground floorand the first floor, where M. Durant’s 
wine-shop was, was ransacked and searched in 
every part. M. Jacquemin, a commissary of the 
police, was the first to ascend tothe third floor. 
A kick or two of his foot, and the barricaded door 
fell in, and M. Jacquemin and three Municipal 
Guards, seven or eight National Guards, and M. 
Bessas Lamégie, mayor of the 10th arrondisse- 
ment, rushed in. he first two rooms were 
empty ; in the third, which was thick with smoke, 
they found at the open window a rough frame- 
work, like a clumsy table with the top removed ; 
in this had been screwed twenty-five gun-barrels ; 
some of these were split and shattered, almost 
all displaced by the terrible explosion. On the 
right-hand side was a fireplace, in which blazed a 
fire of straw and wood. The police, suspecting 
some trap in a fire too large for a garret on a hot 
July day, at once scattered and put out the fagots. 

As the men’s eyes grew accustomed to the 
thick sulphurous smoke oozing from hell itself 
as it seemed to their excited minds, they saw 
that the room was empty, but that there were 
smears of fresh blood on the wall. On the floor, 
near the door, lay a pierced grey hat, with pieces 
of torn gun-barrel near it. All at once M. 
Jacquemin, crying “ They are here,” springs ona 
door in the wall facing the window, but it proved 
tobe only a large cupboard containing some straw 
and a mattress. Stecahee through the two 
rooms, the soldiers and police found on the left 
hand a small kitchen, with a window looking out 
upon the court-yard. Here also there was a hat 
pierced with fragments of gun-barrels, and there 


Prudhomme, | were prints of fresh blood. There is a ladder in 


marble cutter, and sergeant of grenadiers ; dead. | one corner, and a trap-door in the ceiling. This 
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monster of evil, this last embodiment of Satan, 
must be there. M. Jacquemin is mounting the 
ladder, when Corporal Dautrep, of the Muni- | 
cipal Guard, draws him back. | 
“ If they are there,” he says, “ I am armed.” 
He mounts with sword drawn and pistol 
ready. His comrades wait impatiently for 
his cry for help; but there is nothing there 
but a portmanteau that has held gun-barrels, a | 
hammer, a flask basket, and a sealed letter. | 
Just then, a soldier, looking out at the window, | 
finds a rope hanging down into the court | 
below. It is covered, in places, with blood, | 
and the police at once feel sure that the assas- | 
sins have escaped in that direction. 
Whilst all this was going on, Daudin, a sharp 





Duke de Berry died stabbed by Guizot and 
Decaze’s liberal ideas, were now told that the 
Duchess de Berry’s party had incited this 
murder. Party spirit, often dishonest, was 
now atrociously so. Each party tried by every 
mean and dishonourable shift to throw the odium 
of the crime upon its adversaries. In a letter ta 
Marshal Lobau, the king spoke ominously of 
the murder : 

“ Frenchmen,” the king wrote, “the National 
Guard and the army are mourning; French 
families are sorrowing. A frightful spectacle 
has lacerated every heart. An old warrior, an 
old friend, spared by the fire of a hundred 
battles, has fallen by my side, struck by the blows 
that the assassin destined for me. In their desire 


officer, who had run into the court of the fatal | to reach me, they have immolated glory, honour, 
Maison Travaut with some men of his brigade, | and patriotism, peaceful citizens, women, and 
hears Lefévre, one of his police agents, crying: | children; yes, Paris has seen her best blood 
“T see a man dropping from a rope into the | shed in the same spot and on the same day on 
next court.” | which it was poured five years ago to maintain 
Lefévre and a comrade named Devillers in- | the laws of the country.” The very day of the 
stantly climbed on to the roof of the shed that | attempt the Chamber of Peers was organised 
looked into the next yard, while Daudin went | as a court of justice to try the conspirators, 
round by another door to the door of the Café | under the presidency of Baron Pasquier. 
des Milles Colonnes, next door, when he was; Girard was twice examined the day of the mas- 
arrested by mistake, and led off to the Chateau | sacre, first at No. 50, then in the Conciergerie. 
d’Eau. In the mean time, the two agents had | At first faint and bleeding, he could only feebly 
come upon ashort stoutly built man, staggering | hold up his fingers in reply to the questions. 
from a dreadful gaping wound in his temple, | He implied that he was alone in the plot; that 
and trying, with both hands, to press back the | he had been for weeks making the infernal 
blood that was gushing down over his eyes. | machine; that it was his own idea alone. He 
He could make no resistance, and was at once | then fell back fainting; no more could at 





led to the Chateau d’Eau with bayonets held 
to his breast. 

They found on him six franes fifty cen- 
times, a packet of gunpowder, a knife with | 
a horn handle, a pair of green spectacles, | 
a watch, and a life-preserver made of cord and | 
weighted with lead. In the confusion of | 
numerous arrests, the man contrived unob- 
served to throw a poignard with a silver handle 
under a camp-bed. Taken back to the room | 
where the infernal machine was, and examined 
before M. Gisquet, the prefect of police, the | 
procureur-general, the king’s procureur, and | 
the commissaries of police, the man explained | 
by signs that he was the assassin, and confessed | 
that his name was Girard, the name found on | 
some receipts for rent which had been disco- | 
vered to belong to him. He was then handed | 
over to Dr. Marjolin and Dr. Ollivier d’Angers, | 
and, about two o’clock, taken to the Con- 
ciergerie. 

The indignation at the hideous fanaticism, | 
the bloodthirsty vanity, of such a patriot as | 
Girard, and all who instigated or aided him, | 
was deep and heartfelt. The people felt that the 
king represented, however imperfectly, peace, 
order, and prosperity, and that without him 
anarchy and murder must reign supreme. The 
National Guards, who that very morning had 
been so cold and silent, were now loud and en- 
thusiastic in their cheers, and as the king rode | 
mournfully back to the Tuileries, shakos waved 
on thousands of bayonets, and the “ Vive le 
Roi !” ran deafening from street to street. 

The Bourbonists, who had declared that the | 


} 


that time be got out of him. In the evening, 
bandaged and slightly stronger, he confessed 
that he had had accomplices, but declared that he 
alone held the blind up and fired the train. He 
was a republican. 


u 
The agony of his wounds 
then compelled the doctors to forbid the 
wretch being tortured by further questions. 
The next morning the man was better, and could 
speak. He said his name was Joseph Francis 
Girard, and his wife and child were at Lodéve, 
near Montpellier. He was thirty-nine years of 


The judge representing the enormity of 
the crime, Girard cried, with broken words : 
“Tam an unfortunate man. I am miserable. 
I can hope for nothing. I may render a service. 
We shall see. I regret what I have done. I 
may perhaps stop something. I will name no 
one. I will sell no one. My crime has been 
too much for my reason.” He confessed that the 
newspapers had excited him to the crime. He 


age. 


| spoke of the émeutes in the Rue Transnanain and 


at Lyons. 

It was still doubtful whether Girard had really 
had accomplices. One man declared he had 
seen three persons at the window, and others 


| imagined they saw conspirators escaping over 


the roof towards the Rue des Fosses du Temple. 


| The portmanteau that contained the gun-barrels 


was the great clue upon which the police relied. 
It had on eengilé to Girard three or four 
days before the crime, and Girard said it came 
from his wife, and contained linen and brandy. 
A waterman at the cabriolet stand in the Rue 
Vendéme had carried it from the corner of the 
Rue Charlot to No. 50 in the Temple boule- 
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vard. It was a wooden trunk, four feet long, 
covered with a black skin, and very heavy. A 
commissioner was also found who, on the morn- 
ing of the 28th of July, had brought the trunk 
back from No. 5 to the Place Vendome. The cab- 
man he had ordered to drive to the Place Mau- 
bert ; but on the way he changed the order to the 
Place aux Veaux, near the Port aux Tuiles. 
A cooper’s boy had helped him to put the box 
on his shoulder, and he walked towards the Rue 
Saint Victor. There the clue was lost, for 
Girard himself refused to say where he had 
taken the trunk; but it was discovered that he 
had taken the trunk to a marble-worker named 
Nolland, No. 13, Rue de Poissy. Girard, whom 
he had only seen once, came to him with the 
trunk, telling him if it was not sent for in an 
hour not to give it up without an order from 
M. Morey, a harness-maker, No. 23, Rue St. 
Victor, who came for it. 
Here was another clue. Nolland, taken to 
the Rue Croulebarbe, pointed to No. 10, at the 
corner of the Rue du Chant de l’Alouette. The 
scent got hotter. The people there remembered 
Nolland’s friend, a Corsican, named Fieschi, a 
short man, with brown beard and hair, and a 
southern pronunciation. He had lived an in- 


famous life with a woman named Petit, who had 
a young daughter with one eye, since living in 
the Salpétriére. He had been the terror of the 
place, and used to boast of an infamous con- 
demnation before a military tribunal. The 


judge’s eyes sparkled. This wasthe man. Nol- 
land, being taken to the prison, at once recog- 
nised Girard as his old neighbour of the Rue 
Croulebarbe. Morey’s porter identified the 
fourth story in No. 11 in the Rue du Long 
Pont as the place to which he had taken the 
trunk. The police found there a young girl 
with one eye, named Nina Lassave, Fieschi’s 
last mistress. The trunk was found in the 
room; she had just written on a scrap of 
pee her intention of killing herself, Morey 
ving deserted her after giving her sixty francs 
to go to Lyons and hide herself. The trunk 
had contained Fieschi’s clothes and account- 
books, which she had pawned. The gun-barrels 
were identified as rejected government barrels, 
purchased from M. Bury, a gunsmith in No. 
58, Rue de l’Arbre Sec, and a pupil in the 
Temple testified to Girard and Morey buying the 
trunk found at Nina Lassave’s. A woman, who 
had been with Nina to the review, declared that 
she returned trembling and distracted with 
grief, hearing that the murderer was killed. 

On the 5th of August, Nina confessed the 
whole. On the 26th, she went to see her hideous 
lover, and found him at work at some machine, 
as she thought, in the ordinary way of his 
trade. Fieschi told her not to come to Paris 
during the fetes, as there would be disturb- 
ances ; and, if she came, he said he would not 
receive her. His manner seemed altered, and 
he looked careworn. She, however, went the 
next day, and the porter told her that Fieschi 
was then shut up with his uncle, an old gentleman 
(Morey), and they had given orders that they 
would see no one. Some minutes after, she 





| saw Morey and Fieschi sitting together drinking 


beer under the tent of a café. Fieschi, then 
more gloomy than ever, came up and told her 
he could not receive her. 

The next day, feeling sure the fire had 
come from Fieschi’s window at No. 50, she 
lost her head, feeling sure that her only friend 
was dead; and, packing up her few things at the 
Salpétriére, returned to Paris to see the friends 
whom Fieschi had told her to consult on emergen- 
cies. She first called on Pepin, a grocer, No. 1, 
Faubourg St. Antoine. Not finding him at home, 
she went, all in tears, to Morey, who said to her : 

** Well, what is the matter? It was Fieschi, 
then, who fired the thing? Is he dead?” He 
afterwards, however, owned that he had been 
with Fieschi on the Monday, and then took the 
girl to a small wine-shop outside the Barriére du 
Trone to talk to her more privately. 

Nina said: “ What a dreadful thmg—so many 
victims! They say General Mortier was so good.” 

** He was canaille, like the rest.” 

“Tt was cruel to kill fifty persons to get at 
one. J, who am only a woman, if I had wished 
to kill Louis Philippe, should have taken two 
pistols, and, after having fired with one, I 
should have shot myself with the other.” 

“ Hush! We shan’t lose by waiting; and 
he’ll give up his body-guard. Fieschi is an im- 
becile ; he would load three of the guns him- 
self, and it is just those that burst. I urged 
him to load his pistols. He ought to have 
blown out his brains. He is only a braggart. 
He went and told in several places that some- 
thing was going to happen on the day of the 
review ; that was wrong.” 

* But how did Fieschi, who was no engineer, 
construct a machine like that ?” 

“It was I who traced the plan. I have only 
just torn it up, or I would show it you. The 
guns were placed in such a way that they could 
not miss; but Fieschi fired too late.” 

On his way to dinner outside the barrier, 
Morey had stopped at a paper manufacturer’s 
to return a passport to a man named Bescher 
which Fieschi had borrowed. Coming back, 
Morey stopped at the corner of a wall to throw 
away a bag of bullets he had in his pocket. 

Pepin, the grocer, was found in his shirt only, 
hidden ix a concealed cupboard at Magny. He 
had with him two blouses for disguise, nine hun- 
dred and forty francs, and a volume of the works 
of St. Just. Pepin had already been under 
accusation for having, in 1832, permitted the 
insurgents to fire from his windows in the 
faubourg at the troops. The police also ar- 
rested Victor Boireau, a tinman and a mem- 
ber of the dangerous society of the Rights 
of Man. It was he who, on one of Pepin’s 
horses, had trotted and galloped past No. 5, 
in order that Fieschi and Morey might regu- 
late the level of the gun-barrels. Bescher, a 
bookbinder, who had lent his passport to Fieschi, 
was also arrested. 

The trial took place before the Court of Peers, 
under the presidency of M. Pasquier, on the 
30th of January. So great was the interest 
excited in Paris that applications were made to 
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the grand referendary for seventeen thousand | in the middle, and his comrades seeing the good 
five hundred tickets. Fieschi, now the blood | effect, cried at once, “Ca va bien!” “ And cer- 
was washed off and the plaister and poultices | tainly no way is quicker and sharper than 
removed, appeared a short muscular man, with | that,” added the witness. They afterwards 
a high narrow forehead, hollow eyes, livid | drank together at a restaurant at the Barriére 
face, and thin pointed nose. His Corsican face de Montreuil. The sums advanced to Fieschi 
gave him a diabolical likeness to a degraded | were found in Pepin’s books entered as paid 
Napoleon. His black hair was cut very short |to “the Dauber,” as Fieschi was nicknamed 
and shaved over the left temple, where the | from his griminess at his first interview with 
wound had exposed the brain; a second wound| Madame Pepin. Boireau lent tools to pierce 
had gashed his left eyebrow; a third splinter | the touch-holes of two of the barrels. Morey 
had ripped the left corner of his mouth, and gave | had regretted he had not pone enough to carry 
it a sardonic grinning expression. His left | out another project. He had wanted to hire 
eye was closed, and seemed lower than the other. | a house next the Chamber of Deputies, and 
His little eyes were quick as those of a rat, and | blow up the king and the princes the day of 
much hidden by the brows. This monster of| the opening of the Chambers. He also said 
bloodthirsty vanity, calling itself patriotism, | (he was a celebrated leader at shooting-matches) 
wore a black satin waistcoat and a black cravat. | that if he once got the king at the end of his 
He took snuff perpetually, and kept arranging a | gun, he’d take good care not to miss him. 
portfolio of papers with gay and smiling alacrity.| Fieschi especially insisted on his not being 
He was never still a moment, constantly rising | a mere hired assassin. 

up, sitting down, or turning his head from| “No,” he said; “I worked, I gained my 
this side to that. He shook hands with his | bread even while 1 was about to make this at- 
counsel, offered snuff to his guards, and seemed | tempt. I shall pass in the eyes of the world as a 
piqued at their refusal. He assumed the air of | great criminal, not as an assassin. I do not 
a great man, whose actions, though mistaken, had | deserve the name of assassin. An assassin 
been in pursuit of a grand idea. is the man who kills to get money, but I—I am 


Morey, an old man on the point of dying | a great criminal—un grand coupable. I declare 
from a terrible disease, had a calm fearless | that I received nothing from anybody. The 
manner, and was treated with consistent respect | shall never say that I am a stabber. I had 
by Fieschi, whose death, however, he had no | goods from Pepin, but I paid for them; they 
doubt planned by overloading three of the barrels. | were only sugar and trifles.” 


Pepin, a mild, talkative, weak man, looked pale| Fieschi met the Prince de Rohan also at 
and miserably apprehensive. Bescher was care-| Pepin’s, who came, as Pepin said, to discuss 
less; Boireau, a very young man, energetic, | some new machine for decorticating vegetables, 
eloquent, and assured. but more probably for political purposes. 
Fieschi, in some vague hopes of being re- | It was about five o’clock in the afternoon of the 
ceived as evidence, confessed, in the course of | 27th when Morey arrived with the powder and 
the trial, the whole progress of the crime. It | bullets. The guns were loaded for the most part 
was a plan struck out by Morey as early as|by Morey. The mounting and loading took 
1824. It was originally a mere soldier’s scheme. | up till after six. Morey then went out, keeping 
“T said to myself one day, ‘If I was in a| his handkerchief to his mouth. He also took 
fortress with five hundred men, and an epidemic | off his July decoration, and turned his back to 
came and carried off half of them, could I defend | people as much as possible to prevent being re- 
the place with a few people left?’ I had then|cognised. The barrels that burst were found 
an idea of mounting ninety muskets in a row. | to have been loaded with intervals purposely left 
With that, thought I, I can destroy a whole re-| between the powder and the bullets, so that 
giment with a few men. Morey’s wife saw} they might explode and Fieschi be destroyed. 
me at it, and told Morey, who came and asked | At eleven o’clock that night, after leaving 
me what it was. I replied, a machine that | Boireau and his experiment of riding past, 
could demolish Charles the Tenth and all his | Fieschi went home and tried to sleep, vexed and 
family. It was too complicated, however, being | alarmed at Pepin’s disclosures to Boireau. 
ranged in batteries, and made for flint locks.| The next morning very early Fieschi went to 
I explained it to Morey, and he said, ‘That | a young Corsican, name Sorba, to ask him to 
would do very well for Louis Philippe.’ He | be his second in a duel. It was only a pretext 
put the model in his pocket, but did not say | to obtain society; for Sorba was too young, and 
what he should do with it.” he dared not confide his fears to him. M. Sorba, 
It was then arranged between Pepin, Morey, | who evidently knew of the plot, said to him : 
and Fieschi, and the expense of the whole} ‘“ You have an unlucky hand.” 
plot coldly and carefully estimated at five hun-| At half-past nine Fieschi met Boireau again 
dred francs. They met one day, after dinner, |on the boulevards. Boireau left the friends 
at Pepin’s appointment, in the cemetery of Pére | with whom he was, and said to Fieschi : 
Lachaise, to make experiments as to the best} “Weare all ready. You go to your work; 
way of firing trains of powder. Afraid of being | we shall be at our posts.” 
seen there, they went up into the vineyards.| Fieschi then met Morey on the Rue Basse du 
Morcy drew out his “pear” (small powder-horn), | Rempart. Morey proposed, after all was de- 
and spread the powder. Pepin struck a light | molished, to destroy the telegraphs, to set fire 
that went out. Fieschi then lighted the powder | to the barns in the banlieue, and to attack 
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the National Guard when they came to put out 
the fires. Morey said that when the government 
was once free, the world would be happy, and 
the nation rich. Small fortunes were to S left 
alone; but when a man hada million, all beyond 
three hundred thousand francs were to be 
thrown into the national funds. Pepin clapped 
him on the back, and said, “ Mon brave, 
you shall be recompensed.” But Fieschi re- 

lied, the government was not to be shut up 
in a snuff-box. There would be civil wars, 
and all he wished was to win glory at the 
head of one hundred or two hundred men and 
chase the stranger from the Rhine, and drive 
off the Cossacks, who were jealous of France. 
Pepin then declared that the heads of all sup- 
porters of monarchy must roll along the streets 
like paving-stones. 

On the 15th of February, the seventeenth 
audience, the court brought a verdict of guilty 
against all the prisoners but Bescher, who was 
acquitted ; Fieschi, Morey, and Pepi were con- 
demned to death; Boireau to twenty years’ 
detention, and to be for the rest of his life 
under the surveillance of the police. Morey 
heard his sentence with calm indifference, 
Pepin with assurances of his innocence, Fieschi 
with vain and verbose assurances of repentance. 

He had become a lion of the day, and 
keenly relished the popularity he had acquired 
so dearly. Even the peers applauded some of 
his sallies. With distorted face and sardonic 
smile he watched eagerly for his moments of 
recrimination or self-assertion. 

The antecedents of Fieschi were soon un- 
ravelled. He was a Corsican of Genoese ex- 
traction, born at Murato in 1790. His father, a 
condemned criminal, had died in voluntary 
exile. One of the assassiu’s brothers fell at 
Wagram ; his only sister was blind. A second 
brother, born dumb, was so heart-broken with 
grief at the news of Fieschi’s crime that he re- 
mained two whole days without taking food. 

Giuseppe Fieschi was originally a goatherd, 
but, being quick and adventurous, soon left 
Corsica, enlisted in a regiment of light ih- 
fantry at Naples, and, displaying much zeal 
and courage, became regimental staff-sergeant 
by the time he was nineteen. Entering Murat’s 
Guards, he distinguished himself by great 
courage in the campaigns of 1812 and 1814, and 
won the decoration of the Two Sicilies. In 
1815, Fieschi deserted to the Austrians, 
and his information, it is said, contributed to 
his old master’s defeat at Tolentino. When 
Murat was at Vescovato, Fieschi rejoined him, 
and was sent on important secret service to 
Naples. His reports encouraged Murat to his 
oe and fatal expedition. On landing at 
Pizzo, Fieschi requested leave to go first and 
reconnoitre, and a very short time after Murat 
was shot down by the gendarmes of Monte- 
leone. 

Traitor or not, the man did not thrive. He 
returned to Corsica a beggar, to wrangle with 
his brother-in-law for a share of the fraternal 
heritage. Unable to obtain even a sou, Fieschi 
took the law into his own hands, and, like a 





true Corsican moss-trooper, drove off a cow 
belonging to his brother and sold it openly in 
the market-place. Brought before a magis- 
trate, he produced forged papers to prove his 
right, me was in consequence arrested and sent 
to Bastia. Here he escaped to the moun- 
tains by leaping from a window twenty feet 
from the ground. 

In 1816, when only twenty-six years old, 
Fieschi was condemned to ten years’ imprison- 
ment at Embrun, and to police supervision for 
life. At Embrun he learnt the trade of a 
cloth-maker ; and when he was released, break- 
ing the ban, he went to Lodéve, and practised 
his trade. From there he went to the royal 
manufactory at Villelouvette, conducting him- 
self there well, and with a pretence of religion. 
Coming to Paris, he obtained help from his old 
commander, and became porter at a newspaper 
office, and a spy of the police. 

He lived at this period with his mistress, 
Laurence Petit, who kept a students’ table- 
@héte; but he finally seduced her daughter, 
Nina Lassave, then quite a child, and led a life 
so dissolute and so disgraceful that the police 
dismissed him. It was at this time that he 
sought help of Morey, and described himself 
as wretched as the dog that looks for food at a 
street corner. Most men, he afterwards said, 
in such misery, must have gone mad or thrown 
themselves out of window. It was in this 
poverty and despair that men like Morey took 
advantage of his cunning, recklessness, and in- 
ordinate vanity. The government observing 
that a sort of boastful gratitude was a lead- 
ing point in his character, persuaded him to 
disclose the plot to his old benefactor, M. 
Ladvocat. 

The king, in acknowledgment, forgave Fieschi 
the parricide’s penalty of wearing a black veil on 
the scaffold, fa walking to the guillotine with 
bare feet. While he was undergoing the toilette, 
he merely said : 

“Ts it not heart-breaking that I should be 
the first executed for political causes since 1830 ? 
I would have rather remained on the field at 
Beresina.” 

Pepin was cruelly boundin the camisole. While 
his hair was being cut off, he said to Fieschi, 

“Tam your victim.” 

Fieschi was going to reply, but his confessor 
stopped him. Fieschi then threw himself at 
Pepin’s feet and begged him to tell the whole 
truth, as he had done, that he might appear 
before God without fear. 

Pepin heaved a sigh and replied, “ No, I can 
say nothing. I will not compromise fathers of 
families.” 

As for Morey he was so weak that he had to 
be lifted on to the scaffold; but he said calmly, 

“ It is not courage I want, but legs.” 

The scaffold had only been erected at a quarter 
before seven; at a quarter past eight the exe- 
cution took place in the Place de Jacques, be- 
fore a vast crowd that filled every avenue. Pepin 
was calm and resigned, and re Raat: his inno- 
cence to the last. ‘Since I must die, I will die. 
I have nothing more to say,” he replied to the 
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police agent, who, while he was being strapped 
to the plank, still urged him to confessions. He 
died first. 

Morey then ascended, calm and imperturbable; 
the plank went down, the old man’s neck was 
clipped by the lunette—a second head rolled 
into the sawdust. 

Fieschi said to the people that he had told 
the truth, and died without fear. Fieschi left 
his head to Nina Lassave, in order that she 
might benefit by the sale of plaster casts taken 
from it. The doctor who had healed Fieschi’s 
wounds opened the skull to see how the cure 
had operated. The poor girl Nina was hired a few 
days after as dame du comptoir in the Café de 
la Renaissance, in the Place de la Bourse. 
There, in flame-coloured satin and with rich 
ornaments in her hair, the miserable creature 
sat, at a salary of one thousand francs a month. 

The café was daily thronged by unfeeling 
idlers, who launched at her cruel sarcasms, re- 
proaches, and disgusting ribaldry, until Nina 
often fainted, and was carried out of the 
room. When she returned and resumed her 
seat, she used to pathetically entreat that sport 
might not be made of her misfortunes. She is 
described as a rather pretty mild one-eyed girl, 
with a vulgar expression, and with two fingers 
eaten off her right hand by scrofula. 

The massive oak frame of the infernal machine, 
with its split gun-barrels may still be seen at 
Madame Tassaud’s, that indefatigable old lady 
having instantly pounced on the relic of a re- 
markable crime. 

The infernal machine was not an original 
thought of Fieschi’s, for, in the year 1789, a 
watchmaker named Brillon, being expelled from 
the Arquebusiers’ Company at Senlis, deter- 
mined on revenge. He fired a train of gun- 
barrels at the procession as it passed his win- 
dow, shot a man who broke into his barricaded 
room, and then blew up the house with all who 
were in it. The only man who escaped was the 
soldier who tried to drag him out, and he had 
twenty wounds, an eye knocked out, and a knee- 
pan broken. 





METAPHOR AND ALLEGORY. 


Mertapuor is essentially the language of the 
yoet. Allegory is a twin-sister. They are the 
eah and Rachel of holy writ. 


About the hour, 
As I believe, when Venus from the east 
First lighten’d on the mountain—she whose orb 
Seems always glowing with the fire of love, 
A lady young and beautiful, I dream’d, 
Was passing o’er a lea; and as she came, 
Methought I saw her, ever and anon, 
Bending to cull the flowers; and thus she sang: 
“ Know ye, whoever of my name would ask, 
That I am Leah: for my brow to weave 
A garland, these fair hands unwearied ply. 
To please me at the crystal mirror, here 
Ideck me. But my sister Rachel, she 
Before her glass abides the livelong day, 
Iler radiant eyes beholding, charm’d no less 


Than I with this delightful task—her joy 
In contemplation, as in labour mine.” 


Leah, the daughter of Laban, Jacob’s first 
wife, represents active life; she wreathes a 
chaplet of flowers as a recompense for good 
works on earth. Her sister Rachel, Jacob’s 
second wife, represents a life of contemplation. 
The mirror she looks into is that of knowledge. 

In metaphor, Ossian stands foremost amongst 
our own poets. German and Italian poets are 
rich in metaphor. Schiller is a master-hand. 
The last lines of “The Power of Song,” and 
the opening lines of “ Woman’s Worth,” are 
amongst the finest specimens extant. The 
following, also by Schiller, is graceful : 

“This day five thousand years ago, Jupiter 
feasted the immortal gods on the Olympian 
Mount. As they sat down to the fest.ve board, 
the right of precedence was contested by three 
daughters of Jupiter. Virtue claimed pre- 
cedence of Love; Love refused to yield the 
place to Virtue, and Frienpsuir claimed a 
higher seat than either. All heaven took an 
interest in the contention, and the claimants 
approached the throne of Saturn. 

“There is but one claim to distinction in 
Olympus,” said the son of Chronos, “and but 
one law to judge the gods. The highest seat 
is due to her who has contributed most to the 
happiness of man.” 

“The victory is mine!” said Love, in a 
voice of triumph. “ My sister Virtue cannot 
grant her favourites a greater reward than me ; 
and as to the happiness I give to man, let Jupiter 
and all the immortal gods here present answer 
for me.” 

“ And how long do thy joys last?” said 
Virtue, with an earnest voice. ‘‘ Whomsoever 
I cover with my invulnerable shield may laugh 
at Fate, to whom even the immortals pay homage. 
If thou callest the gods to witness, I can do 
the same. The son of Saturn is mortal as soon 
as Virtue leaves him.” 

Friendship stood aloof and was silent. “ And 
thou, my daughter; hast not thou a word to 
say?” said Jupiter. ‘“ What canst thou offer to 
thy favourites ?” 

“Nothing of the sort,” said the goddess, 
and she wiped a tear from her blushing cheek. 
“When they are happy they forget me; in 
sorrow they seek comfort from me.” 

“Be reconciled, my children,” said the father 
of the gods: “ this is the noblest quarrel it has 
ever been my lot to decide. Neither of you 
has lost. My daughter Virtue will teach con- 
|stancy to Love; and Love will not smile on 
|mortal unless Virtue bid her do so. Friend- 
| ship will embrace you both, and be the pledge 
| of your lasting union.” 

n his great poem The Artists, Schiller com- 
pares the life of a man to an arch; that is to 
say, to an imperfect portion of a circle which is 
continued through the night of the tomb to com- 
plete the circle. The young moon is such an archs 
the remainder of the circle is not visible. He 
— two youths side by side, the one with a 
ighted torch, the other with his torch extin- 
guished. He compares the former to that por- 
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tion of the moon which is light, and the latter 
with that part which is in darkness. The ancients 
represented Death as a youth of as beautiful a 
shape and countenance as his brother Life. 
Shelley, in the opening lines of Queen Mab, 
beautifully develops the same idea. Ossian, 
speaking of a man at death’s door, says: 
“Death stood behind him like the dark side of 
the moon behind its silver horn.” 
The riddles in Turandot afford another spe- 
cimen of Schiller’s metaphorical power. 
Theodore Kérner’s ode to, or rather dialogue 
with, his sword is a fine piece of methaphorical 
writing. The sword is his bride. The ode was 
written a few hours before he fell in battle. 
‘“‘ My sword, my only treasure! 
What would thy glance of pleasure ? 
It makes thy master glow 
To see thee gleaming so.” 


The sword replies: 


“A patriot warrior rears me, 
And that it is that cheers me ; 
It makes me glad to be 
The falchion of the free.” 
* * * * 
“ Then, with a soldier's kisses, 
Partake your bridal blisses ; 
Woe may the wretch betide 
Who e’er deserts his bride! 
“ What joy, when sparks are flashing, 
From hostile helmets crashing! 
In steely light to shine, 
Such joy, my bride, is thine. 
“ Hurrah!” 


Michael Angelo was a poet as well as a 


sculptor. His lines on the death of Dante are 
metaphorical : 

He from the world into the blind abyss 

Descended, and beheld the realms of woe; 

Then to the seat of everlasting bliss 

And God’s own throne, led by his thought sublime, 
Alive he soar’d, and to our nether clime 

Bringing a steady light, to us below 

Reveal’d the secrets of Eternity. 

As we proceed through this metaphorical 
land, we feel as if walking along the lovely banks 
of a limpid gushing stream. Metaphors spring 
up like flowers on every side. 

Dante is rich in metaphor; Petrarch not so 
much ; Ariosto is vigorous, but the palm is with 
Torquato Tasso. 

Dante’s sonnet upon the death of Beatrice, 

A lady young, compassionate, and fair, 


is rich in metaphor. He himself explains the 
sonnet in the Vita Nuova. 

“ Suffering from a severe attack of illness,” 
he says, “confined to my bed—so weak that I 
could scarcely move a limb—on the ninth day, 
my sufferings being almost intolerable, my 
thoughts turned to my lady. And while thus 
occupied with her idea, they fell to this con- 
sideration: How slender is the thread of life! 
I felt how fragile it was; and although my reason 
was not affected, I began to weep internally at 
so much misery, and, drawing a deep sigh, I 


| 











this idea gave me so much pain, that I closed 
my eyes, and my imagination began to wander. 
I fancied I beheld the faces of women with dis- 
hevelled hair, who said to me, ‘Thou also must 
die.’ Other faces then appeared, ghastly and 
horrible to behold, and they exclaimed, ‘ Thou 
art dead!’ And thus my brain wandered, and 
I knew not where I was; and I fancied I be- 
held other female figures flitting past me, their 
long locks streaming in the wind, weeping and 
wonderfully sad; and methought that the sun 
grew dark, that the stars appeared of a colour 
that made me suppose they were weeping, and 
that there were mighty earthquakes. And 
greatly marvelling at all I beheld, and much 
stricken with fear, I thought a friend came and 
said to me: ‘ Knowest thou not that thy ad- 
mirable lady has left this earth? Then I 
began to weep bitterly; and it was not only in 
imagination that I wept, but I wept veritable 
tears with my eyes. 1 fancied I cast my looks 
towards heaven, and there I beheld a host of 
angels ascending, bearing before them a snow: 
white cloud, singing glorious hymns of rejoicing, 
Hosanna to the Most High. Then I felt that 
my heart, which was overflowing with love, said 
to me: ‘It is true that our dear lady is dead.’ 
I then, it seemed, arose to behold the body that 
had contained so noble and so beautiful a soul. 
And so powerful was my wandering imagination, 
that I beheld the inanimate corpse, a white veil 
having been thrown over her features. There 
was such an expression ‘of sweet humility and 
repose upon her countenance, that it seemed to 
say, ‘I am about to enter the realms of peace.’ 
Such then became my desire to accompany her, 
that I invoked death, and exclaimed: ‘ Most 
kind Death, come to me, and be not unkind ; for 
thou must needs be geutle, having beea in such 
company. Come then to me, for much do I 
desire thee. Seest thou not that I alread 
bear thy colours?’ And when I had seen a 
the sad rites performed which are paid unto the 
dead, I found myself again in my chamber, 
when I fancied I looked towards heaven; and 
so strong was my imagination, that, sheddin 
tears, I exclaimed aloud with my own ro | 
voice: ‘O beautiful spirit, how happy is he 
who beholds thee!’ And as I said this with an 
expression of deep anguish, and invoked Death, 
a gentle girl, who was standing at my bedside, 
thmking that I wept on account of the bodily 
pain I was suffering, wept from pity; other 
women, who were attending me as nurses, 
thinking that her lamentations had caused me 
to weep, told her—who was nearly allied to me 
by blood—to leave me, and came to awake me, 
perceiving that I was dreaming: ‘ Awake,’ they 
said, ‘and be comforted.’ In the act of ex- 
claiming, ‘O Beatrice, blessed art thou,’ I 
awoke ; f»epened my eyes, and found it was a 
dream.” 

The opening verses of the twenty-fourth 
canto of the Inferno afford a beautiful example 
of metaphorical poetry : 


In the year’s early nonage, when the sun 


said to myself, ‘It is but too true that some Tempers his tresses in Aquarius’ urn, 


day the most gentle Beatrice must die.’ 


And ' And now towards equal day the nights recede; 
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Whereas the rime upon the earth puts on 
Her dazzling sister’s image, but not long 
Her milder sway endures; then riseth up 
The village hind, whom fails his wintry store 
And looking out beholds the plain around 
All whiten’d, whence impatiently he smites 
His thighs, and to his hut returning, 

There paces to and fro, wailing his lot. 


Dante’s description of Satan is terrible : 


That emperor, who sways 
The realm of sorrow, at mid breast from the ice 
Stood forth; and I in stature am more like 
A giant than the giants are his arms; 
Mark now how great that whole must be, which 

suits 

With such a part. If he were beautiful 
As he is hideous now, and yet did dare 
To scowl upon his Maker, well from him 
May all our misery flow. Oh, what a sight! 
How passing strange it seem’d when I did spy 
Upon his head three faces: one in front 
Of hue vermilion; the other two with this 
Midway each shoulder join’d and at the crest; 
The right ’twixt wan and yellow seem’d; the left 
To look on, such as come from whence old Nile 
Stoops to the lowlands. Under each shot forth 
Two mighty wings, enormous as became 
A bird so vast. Sails never such I saw 
Outstretch’d on the wide sea. No plumes had they, 
But were in texture like a bat; and there 
He flapped i’ th’ air, that from him issued still 
Three winds, wherewith Cocytus to its depth 
Was frozen. At six eyes he wept: the tears 
Adown three chins distill’d with bloody foam. 
At every mouth his teeth a sinner champ’d, 
Bruised as with ponderous engine; so that three 
Were in this guise tormented. 


The description of Beatrice, metaphorical as 
it is, teems with love : 
I have beheld, ere now, at break of day, 
The eastern clime all roseate; and the sky 
Opposed, one deep and beautiful serene 
And the sun’s face so shaded, and with mists 
Attemper'd, at his rising, that the eye 
Long while endured the sight ; thus, in a cloud 
Of flowers, that from those hands angelic rose, 
And down within and outside of the car 
Fell showering, in white veil with olive wreath’d, 
A virgin in my view appeared, beneath 
Green mantle, robed in hue of living flame, 
And o’er my spirit, that so long a time 
Had from her presence felt no shuddering dread, 
Albeit my eyes discern’d her not, there moved 
A hidden virtue from her, at whose touch 
The power of ancient love was strong within me. | 


The sun is thus sublimely described by | 
Dante : 





The great minister } 
Of Nature, that upon the world imprints 
The virtue of the heaven, and doles out | 
Time for us with his beam. 


The Morgante Maggiore of Pulci is rich in | 


metaphor; the same may be said of the Orlando 
Innamorato of Bojardo; but we must leave 
Angelica, “that lucid oriental star,” and the 
Court of Charlemagne; passing the Orlando 
Furioso of Ariosto, the Amadis of Gaul of Ber- | 
nardo Tasso, we enter the Armidian gardens | 
of Torquato. We are in the realm of love, 
metaphor, and allegory. 


Here is not a bad metaphor of the pouting 
lip of a young lady : 


That lip, which (like the rose that morn with 
dew 

Has largely fed), so moist, so sweetly swells; 

That lip approaches thus, by Cupid's spells, 

To tempt to kiss, and still that kiss renew. 

But, oh! ye lovers, though so fair its hue, 

Fly far away—for in these flowery cells, 

*Mid those sweet roses, Love, the serpent, dwells, 

And should you kiss, you bid to peace adieu. 

I, too, was snared ; I, too, believed that bliss 

Lived on a rosy lip; I, too, believed 

Its nectar sweetness rapture would impart ; 

But, ah! I found, like Tantalus, deceived, 

That nought remains behind the empty kiss, 

But Love’s fell poison rankling to the heart. 


The angel Gabriel, sent on a special mission 
to Godfrey, is a fine metaphor : 


He clothes his heavenly form with ether light, 

And makes it visible to human sight; 

In shape and limbs like one of earthly race, 

But brightly shining with celestial grace: 

A youth he seemed, in manhood’s ripening years, 

On the smooth cheek when first the down appears; 

Refulgent rays his beauteous locks enfold ; 

White are his nimble wings, and edged with gold, 

With these through winds and clouds he cuts his 
way, 

Flies o’er the land, and skims along the sea. 

Thus stood th’ angelic power prepared for flight, 

Then instant darted from th’ empyreal height; 

Direct to Lebanon his course he bent, 

There closed his plumes, and made his first descent; 

Thence, with new speed, his airy wings he steer'd, 

Till now in sight Tortosa’s plains appeared.” 


Here is a metaphor of a coquette. It is the 
description of Armida, sent to create dissension 
in the Christian camp : 


New ringlets from the flowing winds amid 
The native curls of her resplendent hair ; 
Her eye is fixed in self-reserve, and hid 
Are all Love’s treasures with a miser’s care ; 
The rival roses upon cheeks more fair 
Than morning light, their mingling tints dispose; 
But on her lips, from which the amorous air 
Of paradise exhales, the crimson rose 
Its sole and simple bloom in modest beauty 
threws. 


The description of Rinaldo reminds us forcibly 


| of Shakespeare’s description in Henrythe Fourth: 


I saw young Harry with his beaver on, 
His cuisses on his thighs, gallantly arm’d, 
Rise from the ground like feather’d Mercury. 


Tasso compares Erminia to a beautiful flower. 
By the right of conquest she had become the 
slave of Tancred : 

But he received her as some sacred flower, 

Nor harm’d her shrinking leaves; midst outrag 
keen, 

Pure and inviolate was her virgin bower; 

And her he caused to be attended, e’en 

Amidst her ruined realms, as an unquestioned 
queen. 

The description of the Christian camp at 
night is a grand conception ; Erminia attempts 
to see her lover: 
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On high were the clear stars; the gentle hours 
Walk’d eloudless through the galaxy of space, 
And the calm moon rose, lighting up the flowers 
With frost of living pearl: like her in grace. 
Th’ enamour’d maid from her illumined face 
Reflected light where’er she chanced to rove, 
And made the silent spirit of the place, 
The hills, the melancholy moon above, 
And the dumb valleys round, familiars of her love. 


Argantes, preparing for the combat, is com- 
pared to a comet : 
As with its bloody locks let loose in air, 
Horribly bright, the comet shows whose shine 
Plagues the parch’d world, whose looks the nations 

seared, 

Before whose face states change and powers decline, 
To purple tyrants all an inauspicious sign. 


Tasso thus describes the Deity. The meta- 
shor is fine. The battle is raging fiercely 
lh the walls of Jerusalem : 


His eyes, meanwhile, where hot the battle burn’d, 
From his empyreal seat the King of Glory turn’d. 


There he abides; there, full of truth and love, 
Creates, adorns, and governs all that be. 


High o’er this narrow-bounded world, above 

The reach of reason and of sense, there He 

Presides from all to all Eternity, 

Sublime on solemn throne, unbuilt with hands, 
Three Lights in One! whilst in mock ministry, 
3eneath his feet, with Fate and Nature stands 
Motion, and He whose glass weighs out her golden 

sands. 


With Place and Fortune, who, like magic dust, 
The glory, gold, and power of things below, 
Tosses and whirls in her capricious gust, 

Reckless of human joy and human woe: 

There He in splendour shrouds himself from show, 
Which not even holiest eyes unshaded see; 

And round about Him, in a glorious bow, 

Millions of happy souls keep jubilee— 

Equals alike in bliss, though differing in degree. 





Tasso is peculiarly felicitous in his descrip- 
tion of angelic messengers. In the first canto, | 
the flight of Gabriel is very beautiful ; that of the | 
archangel Michael is equally fine. He receives | 
his instructions from the Almighty to Godfrey, 
and starts on his mission. " 


This said, the wing’d archangel low inclined 

In reverend awe before th’ Almighty’s throne ; 

Then spread his golden pinions on the wind, 

And, swifter than all thought, away is flown. 

He pass’d the regions which the blessed own 

For their peculiar home, 2 glorious sphere 

Of fire and splendour ; next the milder zone 

Of whitest crystal; and the circles clear 

Which gemmed with stars whirls round and charms 
his tuneful ear. 





To left, distinct in influence and in phase, 

He sees bright Jove and frigid Saturn roll ; 

And those five other errant fires, whose maze 

Of motion some angelic spark of soul 

Directs with truth unerring to the goal: 

Through fields of endless sunshine he arrives, 

Where thunders, winds, and showers from pole to 
pole 

Waste and renew, as each for mastery strives, 

Green earth, that fades to bloom, and to decay re- 
vives, 








The horror of the storm, the shadowy glooms 

With his immortal fans he shakes away ; 

The splendour falling from his face illumes 

Night with a sunshine luminous as day ; 

So after rain in April or in May, 

The sun in colours fine of every hue, 

Prints the moist clouds green, crimson, gold, and 


grey; 
Cleaving the liquid sky’s calm bosom blue, 
So shines a shooting-star in momentary view. 

The Christians have the best of it. The 
retreat of Soliman after a sortie is a grand 
metaphor : 

As from the nightly fold the wolf pursued 

Flies to the shelter of the friendly wood; 

Though fill’d with carnage, still he thirsts for more, 
And licks his ravenous jaws impure with gore ; 
So fled the Soltan from the field. 

Clorinda’s death is another beautiful 
taphor : 

A lovely paleness o’er her features flew, 
As violets mix’d with lilies blend their hue. 

One of the nymphs in Armida’s garden sings 
thus : 

Behold how lovely blooms the vernal rose, 


When scarce the leaves her early bud disclose 
When half unwrapt, and half to view reveal’d. 
- * * * 


me- 


Then crop the morning rose, the time improve, 
And while to love 'tis given, indulge in love. 

The storming of Jerusalem is graphic: 
Now all the conquering bands, opposed no more, 
Swarm o’er the walls, and through the portals pour, 
The thirsty sword now rages far and wide, 
Death stalks with Grief and Terror at his side. 

We might quote many more, but our meta- 
phorical bouquet would be too large. 





VENETIAN TALES. 


Tue three following stories are really Vene- 
tian, being part of a collection made by George 
Widter and Adam Wolf, two travelling Germans, 
who noted down the talk of old women and 
girls in the more obscure villages in the Venetian 
territory about twenty-five years ago, and re- 
cently published them in a periodical review de- 
voted to certain branches of literary archeology.* 

To the learned in popular stories such tales 
are chiefly interesting, so far as they furnish 
material for that species of archeological investi- 
gation in which the connexion between various 
nations is sought in the resemblance that exists 
between their traditions. Our choice in making 
known the three following tales has, on the 
other hand, been determined by the fact that 
there is about them something different from 
the stories within the reach of the ordinary 
reader, although the erudite will find in them 
points of contact with many traditions of Ger- 
many. We should observe that though we have 
told the stories in our own way, instead of 





* Jahrbuch fiir Romanische und Englishe Lite- 
ratur. 
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simply translating them, we have not modified 
the incidents in the slightest particular. 


I. 


Once upon a time lived a mighty king, who 
had a lovely wife, but no children. The defi- 
ciency vexed him to such a degree as to force 
from him a declaration that, if the Evil One 
himself gave him a son, the bantling should be 
right welcome. Shortly after the utterance of 
this conditional promise he was honoured with 
a visit by a distinguished foreigner, whom he 
entertained hospitably in his castle. In the 
course of conversation, the lack of an heir to 
the throne was mentioned, and the stranger 
made a most liberal offer, saying that the 
king should have two children within the course 
of a year, if he would present him with one. 

Finding that no reasonable objection could 
be made to this proposal, the king closed with 
it at once, and before a twelvemonth had passed 
his queen had blessed him with a pair of twins, 
a boy and girl, both as beautiful as the day. 
He was so highly delighted, that the contract he 
had made nearly faded from his mind. How- 
ever, before another twelvemonth was gone his 
memory was refreshed by a visit from the 
stranger, who asked which of the children he 
was to have? The king, with a dismal face, 
made the awkward confession that he would 
rather not part with either. The boy was neces- 
sary as heir to the throne, and the girl was her 
one? The 


mother’s pet; so what was to be 
stranger—who, of course, was the Evil One, 
but who clearly made good the proverb, which 


states that he is not so black as he is painted— 
was touched by the king’s solicitations, and 
told him that he would let him have both the 
children for five years longer. At the end of 
that period, he would assuredly return. 

On rolled the five years, and back came the 
stranger, to find the Ling more unwilling than 
ever. Hard words were spoken on both sides, 
till at last a compromise was effected. The 
stranger was not to return until the girl had 
completed her sixteenth year, and the king was 
then to give her up without resistance. 

Years glided dismally away, and the father’s 
spirits became lower and lower as he approached 
the sixteenth anniversary of his Sete 
birthday. His increasing melancholy attracted 
the notice of his son, a youth of singular pre- 
cocity, who did his best to learn the truth, but 
failed in every attempt. At last the boy be- 
thought himself of his tutor: a priest of immi- 
nent piety: who, as soon as he had heard his 
pupil’s report, at once proceeded to the royal 
sufferer. 

“ T have sold my daughter to the ——,” was 
the brief but pregnant confession of the melan- 
choly king. 

The priest was not courtier enough to dissemble 
his opinion that transactions of this kind were 
highly improper ; but he comforted the mourner 
with the assurance that the case was not quite 
hopeless. If he only knew the exact time at 
which the hateful visitor was expected, he 





would be on the spot and prove a match for all 
the mysterious strangers in the world. 

The specified birthday arrived, and so did the 
visitor: but he found the priest at the princess’s 
chamber door, clad in all the insignia of his holy 
office. He durst not enter the room. An 
altercation ensued, which ended in the retreat 
of the enemy: not, however, without a declara- 
tion that he would bide his time. 

As long as the worthy priest lived, the girl 
was well protected, and throve exceedingly ; but 
when at the end of two years he died, she fell 
sick, and did not long survive him. While on her 
death-bed, she entreated her father not to bur 
her at once, but to allow her to lie for a oon 
in the church, under a strict guard. With this 
wish the king complied, and the princess was 
laid on a magnificent bier erected in the church, 
while a sentinel was placed at the door. 

On the very first midnight, a frightful event 
occurred. The princess, starting from her coffin, 
shrieked ek : “Where is my abominable 
father?” and without more ado seized on the 
sentinel and tore him to pieces. In the morn- 
ing the church door was open, the princess was 
quiet in her coffin, and the remains of the 
sentinel lay scattered in various directions. In- 
telligence of these awful facts spread far and 
wide, and a second sentinel was not easily to be 
obtained. Lots, however, were cast for the ap- 
pointment of a person to fill up the undesirable 
vacancy, and the victim thus selected was a 
young soldier who was in the habit of paying 
his devotions every evening to an image of the 
Holy Virgin. After fervently praying, he 
set off for the church, and met on his way an 
old woman, who, asking the cause of bis melan- 
choly, and learning the danger with which he 
was menaced, urged him to present himself at 
the altar of the Madonna when he had entered 
the church, and to close the rail behind him. 

With this advice he complied, and when mid- 
night arrived the princess again raised herself 
from the coffin. ‘“ Four-and-twenty hours have 

assed,” she said, “since I have drunk human 

lood. Where is my abominable father, that I 
may tear him to .pieces for his dastardly 

romise ?” Again she raged about the church ; 
but, not perceiving the sentinel, returned to 
her coffin without doing further harm. 

The sentinel was terribly frightened, but the 
king, convinced that he had got the right man 
in the right place, persuaded him to keep guard 
another night. Again the young man performed 
his habitual devotions, and again he met the old 
woman. The incidents that now occurred were 
nearly identical with those of the previous night, 
only the indicated spot of refuge was the confes- 
sional, and the deceased princess was more vio- 
lent than before. It may be taken as a general 
rule that, in the popular stories of all nations, 
the second of three adventures is generally as 
similar as possible to the first. 

The king found some difficulty in persuading 
the young man to perform the awful duty of 
guarding the princess for a third night; but his 
entreaties, and still more his representation that 
the safety of a soul was at stake, ultimately pre- 
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vailed. On his way to the church, after he had | 
prayed with unwonted fervour to his protec- | 
tress, he met, not the old woman, but a stately | 
lady, who went with him into the building, and | 
told him to hold in his left hand a bottle of 
mixture which she gave him, to take the mon- 
strance from the tabernacle, and hold it in his 
right hand, and thus armed to sit down close to 
the high altar. She also warned him of the novel | 
circumstances for which he was to be prepared. 
After the departure of the stately lady, the 
sentinel awaited the signal of the midnight | 
hour in great uneasiness. At the last stroke of | 
the clock the princess again arose, with fire 
darting from her eyes and mouth, cursing her | 


“I want a porter,” said the gentleman, “and 
this young chap looks stout and hearty. What 
wages shall you want, my lad ?” 

“ ‘Threepence-halfpenny a year,” was the 
modest reply. 

“ Nay, you shall have tenpence, and very little 
to do,” returned the generous stranger. “ Your 
- duty will be to open and shut the door, 
and woe betide you if you peep in!” 

The situation was accepted, and the young 
porter was surprised to observe that although 
numbers of people, many of them high in sta- 
tion, and even his own grandfather, went in at 
the door at which he stood, nobody ever came 
out of it. At last he guessed the quality of his 








father more bitterly than ever, and seeking with | master; and when a year had passed, he gave 
increased violence a victim for her wrath. Pre- | notice that he was about to leave. The gentle- 
sently four men made their appearance, who man, knowing that he would have to look out for 
seized her violently, and standing two on each | another porter, was very unwilling to let him go, 
side of the ame 9 tossed her backwards and and endeavoured to change his purpose by show- 
forwards like a shuttlecock. At the end of| ing him a large chest full of gold, and telling 
this strange performance, they spread a carpet | him he might take out as much as he pleased. 
over the altar-steps, and, flinging the princess | The porter, however, would have neither more 
upon it, were about to chop her to pieces with a | nor less than his due ; and, taking the tenpence 








huge sword. Warned that the time for action | 
was now come, the sentinel flung the monstrance, | 
containing the Host, at the impious four, and | 
they all vanished, leaving the princess gasping | 
at his feet. 

Folding the carpet, the sentinel laid the prin- 
cess gently upon it, and touched her with the 
contents of the bottle till she fell into a pro- 
found sleep. On the following morning the | 
king found his daughter and her guardian, 
neither of them awake. Causing them to be | 
raised gently, he had them conveyed in a four- | 
horse carriage to his palace, where he assigned 
to each a separate apartment. Scarcely had the 
princess awoke, when she called for her father 
and mother, who were anxiously watching at the | 
foot of her bed, and expressed her delight that, 
after her long and heavy sufferings, she could 
once more embrace them. Next, she called for | 
her deliverer, vowing that she would have no| 
other husband. 

On that very day the princess and the senti- 
nel were married; and in grateful remembrance 
of their deliverance from peril, the image of the | 
Madonna was placed on the altar of the chapel 
in the royal palace. 


Il. 

An old man was once blessed with a gawky 
son, who united within himself the by no means 
incompatible qualities of tallness of stature and 
unwillingness to work. Tired of seeing him do 
nothing, the old man put to him the plain ques- 
tion: “Will you work on your own account, or 
will you go to service?’ ‘The latter of the two 
alternatives was accepted by the son; and the 
father told him that if the Evil One himself 
consented to engage him, he (the father) would 
feel perfectly satistied. 

One fine day, off they both went together in 
quest of a suitable place, and met on the road 
a person of singularly gentleman-like appearance, 
who inquiring the object of their journey, ob- 
tained a correct answer. 





agreed my stalked merrily off, and did not 


stop unti 
alms. 
“Take twopence-halfpenny,” said the man of 
property, “then I shall have twopence left for 
tobacco, twopence-halfpenny for bread, and 
threepence for wine.” A second beggar received 
the same pittance as the first, which reduced 
the prospects of the philanthropist to three- 
ha’porth of tobacco, and bread to an equal 
amount, and two-pennyworth of wine. A 


he came to a poor man who solicited 


| third beggar, relieved to the same extent, caused 
| the tobacco to be struck off the list; the re- 


maining twopence-halfpenny, mentally appro- 
we to the purchase of bread, was soon 
estowed upon a fourth mendicant, who received 


| the usual donation, the donor remarking at the 


same time that he would henceforth be relieved 
from the trouble of calculation. When a fifth 
beggar appeared, the man of charity could only 
inform him that there were no effects, and that 
most probably he himself would become a 
beggar in his turn. Delighted with the obvi- 
ously good disposition of the penniless lover of 
mankind, the mendicant declared that he stood 
in no need of his bounty, but, on the contrary, 
would bestow on him any three gifts he pleased 
to name. 

The late porter at first fancied that the beggar 
was joking ; but, being assured to tle contrary, 
he chose, as desirable gifts, a gun that would 
never miss its mark, a fiddle which would make 
everybody dance, and a sack into which every 
one would be compelled to ieap at the command 
of its owner. 

Enriched with his new property, the young 
porter proceeded on his journey till he saw a 
bird, which was flying high above his head, and 
would, he thought, serve as a satisfactory test of 
his gun. But as he was about to fire, two 
friars came up to him, and laughed at his 
attempt to make a musket do the -work of a 
cannon: one of them offering. to jump into 
the adjoining thicket, clad in Adam’s earliest 
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costume, and pick up the bird if the marksman 
succeeded in bringing it down. Down came 
the bird indeed; and the friar, who had under- 
taken to pick it up, faithfully kept his promise ; 
whereupon the marksman took up his fiddle, 
and forced the two ascetics to dance. The one 
who had remained in the road did not fare so 
ill; but his brother in the thicket tore nearly 
all the flesh from his bones. 

Both, as might be expected, were highly in- 
censed, and informed the police of the nearest 
town, that a dangerous magician was practising 
his tricks in the neighbourhood. As soon, 
therefore, as the ex-porter of the Evil One 
showed his face within the walls, he was sum- 
moned before the commissary, and contrived to 
wait on that important functionary exactly at 
dinner-time. 

The commissary was grumpy. “Stop till I 
have done my dinner,” said he. 

“That I will, certainly,” said the courteous 
vagabond ; “and to make the meal more agree- 
able, I will accompany it with a little music.” 
Accordingly he struck up a tune, which made 
not only the commissary, his wife, his children, 
his maid-servant, his usher, and his cat, but even 
the tables and chairs, the plates and dishes, 
join in a lively dance. 

“Go to the devil!” was the first ejaculation 
of the commissary when he had recovered suf- 
ficient breath to say anything: whereupon the 
adventurer once more set off and went his way, 
till he met his old master. 

“Jump into the sack,” he cried, opening 
wide the untempting receptacle, and with this 
command the Evil One was forced to comply. 
The sack, with its precious contents, he took to 
the nearest smithy, informing the master of the 
establishment that he wanted him to hammer 
out a lot of iron. 

“Take it out, and I will go to work at once,” 
said the smith. 

No; I want to have it hammered in the 
sack.” 

“Do you? Then I have only to tell you 
that I don’t choose to hammer out what I can’t 
see.” 

Without wasting more words, the adven- 
turer took up his fiddle, and fiddled the smith 
and all his workmen into compliance. 

** Will you hammer now ?” 

“Yes,” answered the smith, “if Old Nick 
himself is in the sack.” 

“That,” returned the young fellow, 
actually the case.” 

“Pity you did not say so at once!” retorted 
the smith. “Iwould have gone to work with- 


out making any fuss, and a world of trouble | priest. 
However, here goes.” | and you see what a portly man he is now. It 


|stands to reason that what is good for the 


would have been saved. 
The blows of the sledge-hammer having been 





whom he was not a little smitten. He asked 
her to become his companion on his travels, and, 
on meeting with a refusal, told her that she 
would be forced to accompany him, whether she 
liked it or not. The reply to this assertion was 
a sound box on the ear, which incensed the ad- 
venturer so greatly that he not only opened his 
sack and wrathfully told the offender to leap into 
it, but closed it with so much haste that her 
head emerged from the orifice, and she could 
call lustily for assistance. Off he ran as fast as 
he could, with the sack on his shoulder, and the 
shouting head sticking out of it ; but he was now 
so hotly pursued by the peasants, who were 
attracted by the noise, that he threw down his 
burden at betook himself to his gun. 

By shooting down one of his pursuers, he 
was soon ahead of them all, and succeeded in 
reaching a village in safety, though out of 
breath. Here he met an old woman in tatters, 
and asked her to procure him, if she could, a 
night’s “p> . Answering that she was willing 
to do so, s e ed him into a majestic palace, the 
rooms of which were all brilliantly lighted, while 
in the grand hall a table was superbly laid out, 
though not a person was to be seen. The soli- 
tude was just to his taste. He was heartily 
pleased to regale himself with the dainty viands 
and choice wines, and then to rest in a bed, 
which he found in a small ante-room. 

Waking at midnight, he saw the great hall 
filled with gentlemen, clad in cloaks and huge 
periwigs, who danced about with solemn faces, 
until at last they vanished, and he then found 
himself in a sea of fire. “I must get out of this,” 
he exclaimed, and as a troop of cavalry passed 
through the hall, he leaped out of bed upon a 
horse that had no rider. The animal dissolved 
beneath him, and he sank down, down, down, 
till he reached the gate at which he had stood as 
porter, little more than a year before, and which 
was now opened to him by his successor. 


Il. 
At Cogolo, a village at the foot of the moun- 
tains, a new church had been built, which, 
| though otherwise admired, was found too large 


for the old steeple. A meeting was accordingly 
held on the subject, and the very natural pro- 
posal was made that the old steeple should be 
mulled down and a new one erected in its stead. 
This plan the villagers regarded as too expensive, 
and they accordingly listened to the following 


“is | speech, gravely delivered by the schoolmaster : 


“ Men of Cogolo. Ifyou wish your steeple to 
be larger, feed it liberally, and I will answer 
for its increase in bulk. Only look at our 
He came to us in skinny condition, 




















bestowed with sufficient liberality, the crest-| priest must be good for the church likewise.” 
fallen fiend was liberated from the sack. The | Moved by this discourse, the villagers brought 
expression of his countenance was by no means | together their whole domestic store of sausages, 
agreeable, and he warned his former porter that, | and hung them all round the steeple to its very 
if he had an opportunity of repaying him, it | summit, making the venerable pile of masonry 
would not be thrown away. , |look more like the establishment of a _pork- 

Elated with his last success, the adventurer | butcher conducted on a colossal seale than a 
again set off, and met a pretty peasant girl, by | portion of a sacred edifice. 
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| powers. 
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Those who suppose that the schoolmaster | rather infer that the moral in favour of kindness 


was a blockhead like the rest, are mistaken. 
He was very ill paid, and his scheme was con- 
trived to supply the deficiencies of his salary. 
At nightfall he proceeded to the church, and, 
under the shelter of darkness, removed the top- 
most row of sausages, leaving a portion of the 
masonry-~uncovered. The peasants, who as- 
sembled in the morning to ascertain the result 
of their liberality, were in ecstasies. 

“ Look!” cried one, “the steeple has al- 
ready begun to eat, and it has grown a good 
span above the = already !” 

The bare part of the masonry was again co- 
vered by the peasants with a fresh supply of 
sausages, and was again uncovered by the school- 
master; and the two operations were repeated 
for several days and nights in succession, sides 
of bacon being contributed when the sausages 
were exhausted. Having sufficiently stocked 
his cellar with savoury provisions, the school- 
master at last addressed the villagers thus : 

“Men of Cogolo. You perceive that the 
steeple increases in height, but not in breadth. 
Now, if it grows any taller, it will perhaps prove 
to be too high for its foundation, or may even 
be blown down by the wind.” 

So the steeple was fed no more, and the 
villagers cmaied with pride their brilliant 
success in supplying bacon and sausages as a 
substitute for bricks and mortar. 


We would call particular attention to the 
second story; for though nothing can be more 
common than the incident of the three gifts, 
there is something extraordinary in the manner 
in which ordinary materials are strung together 
here. Generally the lucky man acquires his 
| gifts in consequence of his humanity to some 
| poor old woman, or his kindness to some im- 
perilled member of the brute creation; and 
rises to the summit of courtly eminence by 
a dexterous use of his strangely acquired 
Be charitable to man and tender 
with dumb animals, and even in this world 
you will probably attain your reward. Such 
is the simple moral of scores of fairy tales, 
whether told in the primitive form proper to the 
German peasant, or dressed in courtly fashion 
| by some Countess d’Aulnois ; and it is a curious 
fact that, in ages when even a bare suspicion 
that there is any wrong in “ cruelty to animals ” 
| appears scarcely to have entered the minds of 
serious thinkers, tales that seem expressly 
| directed against this particular species of cruelty 
| were current among the least cultivated portion 
| of the community. Extreme democrats may per- 

haps deduce from this fact the hypothesis that the 
lower orders are more humane than their betters ; 
but our researches, such as they are, by no 
means lead us to the conviction that, in the days 
when bear-baiting was patronised by royalty 
and aristocracy, bull-baiting and sports of a 
similar nature were viewed with repugnance by 
the mob of either town or country. We would 





towards brutes, points to an Eastern origin for 
most of these stories, and that they reflect a 
sentiment which finds its strongest expression 
in some of the eccentricities of Brahmanism and 
Buddhism, and culminates in the religious ado- 
ration of living monkeys. 

Now, in the second of the three Venetian 
stories no moral of this simple kind is to be 
found. The principal person becomes the devil’s 
porter, merely in consequence of a hasty word 
dropped by Lis father; but he no sooner dis- 
covers the nature of his situation than he 
abandons it in disgust, and the most liberal 
offer on the part of his infernal master cannot 
induce him to retain it. He is, therefore, not 
originally bad; but, on the contrary, his first 
act is to divide his scanty earnings among a 
number of mendicants: an act which, in stories 
of an ordinary stamp, would have ensured his 
perfect felicity. But here the gifts which reward 
his benevolence, instead of being instruments of 
good, are productive of evil. No sooner does he 
possess them, than his whole nature is changed, 
and he enters upon a course of cruelty and 
oppression. Though the story does not say so, 
it seems to us that the beggars are themselves 
successive incarnations of the Evil One, who 
thus lures his former servant to eternal perdi- 
tion. The fiddle, the gun, and the sack, lead to 
the commission of one crime after another, and 
the moral is directed against the danger of pos- 
sessing supernatural powers. Herein it is the 
same as that of the Faust and Der Freischiitz 
legends, though the machinery is that of the 
common fairy tale. Nay, the incident of the 
bird shot when scarcely visible, exactly corre- 
sponds with the exploit of the huntsman in the 
plot of Weber’s opera. 
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MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S READINGS. 


Mr. Cuartes Dickens will read at Gloucester on the 
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13th of May. 





Next week will be commenced a New Serial Story, 
entitied, 


MABEL’S PROGRESS, 


BY THE AUTHOR OE 
“ AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE.” 


And will be continued from week to week until 
completed. 
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CRAMER’S NEW GRAND PIANOFORTE. 








CRAMER'S 


NEW GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


SIX FEET LONG. 


In RosEwoop - - - go GUINEAS. 


IN WALNUT - - - - 100 GUINEAS. 


A MOST ELEGANT, CONVENIENT, AND PURE-TONED 
PIANOFORTE. 





Although it occupies much less space thar. the ordinary 
Grand Pianoforte, the third string imparts power and 
effectiveness. ‘The Charge is Nine and Ten Guineas per 


quarter, if hired on CRAMER’s Three Years’ Systeth. 








PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the Largest in Europe), 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET. 
CITY - - - - - - - 43, Moorcate Street, E.C. 
BRIGHTON - - - - 64, WesT STREET. 
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CRAMER’S PIANOFORTES. 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED 


LET on HIRE PIANOFORTES for 
THREE YEARS, after which, and WITHOUT 
ANY FARTHER PAYMENT WHATEVER, 
the Instrument becomes the Property of the 


Hirer :— 





P.r Annum. 


28 GUINEA PIANETTE ....eeeee- 10 Guineas. 
42 GUINEA DRAWING-ROOM | en ne 

MODEL COTTAGE : 
60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE ....... 20 Guineas. 
CRAMER’S NEW GRAND ......... 36 Guineas. 


Other Instruments, such as Grands, Semi-Grands, &&c., 


by all the eminent Makers, and in every variety of case 


and mounting, may also be hired on the same system. 





Every Instrument ts warranted of the very Best 
Manufacture. 





QUARTERLY PAYMENTS IN ADVANCE. 


Loan of Packing-case free. 
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SUBSCRIPTION 


Entitles Subscribers to select and retain as 
thir OWN PROPERTY FIVE GUINEAS’ 
WORTH OF THEIR SHEET MUSIC, calcu- 
lated at the marked price. Subscriptions can com- 
mence from any date, and One Year is the period 
allowed for the selection of the Music. 





The advantages of the Subscription are: 


1. It enables any one to have a valuable collection of Music for a small outlay. 
2. It includes all CRAMER §§ CO.S Publications, and whatever New 
Music is published by them during the currency of the Subscription. 

3. It obviates the inconvenience of a Library in which the Music is only lent. 
The facilities given to Subscribers for the selection of 

their Five Guineas’ worth are :— 

I. A set of Catalogues (Nos. 1 to 13 of which are published) is provided 
gratis. 

2. A large assortment of the best and newest music can be seen at 


CRAMER & CO.s Establishment. 





Subscription (renewable at any time), including Cata- 
logues, 218., or 255. if the Music be sent by post, payable 


in advance. 





Post-Office Orders to be made payable to Cramer & Co., Post-Office, Regent Street. 





CRAMER ‘& CO. LIMITED, 
201, 207, and 209, REGENT STREET, London, W. 
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THE NEW 
“CRAMER” HARMONIUMS 


Are of the best manufacture, and are so toned as to be the 
most agreeable Drawing-room Instruments. 





It may be particularly noticed that these Instruments 
are at the English Pitch, instead of the French which is 
too flat to admit of the ordinary Paris Harmoniums being 
used with the Pianoforte; and also that the various stops 
of the “ Cramer” Harmoniums are so distinctive in their 
effects as to preserve their individuality when used in the 
grand ensemble, approaching more nearly the effect of an 
Orchestra than has hitherto been attained. 


I Stop, 4 Octaves, Polished Oak, School Model 

I Stop, 5 Octaves, Polished Oak 

5 Stops, 5 Octaves, Polished Oak 
10 Stops, 5 Octaves, Oak, 2 Sets of Vibrators 
13 Stops, 5 Octaves, Oak, Knee Action, 4 Sets of Vibrators 27 
19 Stops, 5 Octaves, Oak, Knee Action, 6 Sets of Vibrators 42 

If in Cases of Rosewood or Walnut, from 20s. to 6os. extra. 
If with Percussion Action, £5 extra. 


«Ss THE PRICES QUOTED ARE FOR CASH, AND WILL 
BE FOUND VERY’ CONSIDERABLY MODIFIED FROM 
FORMER RATES. 
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CAUTION.—To guard 
against inferior imitations, 
observe the name “JAQUES 
AND SON” on the lid of 
each Box, WITHOUT WHICH 
NONE IS CENUINE. 
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iGLENFIELD| 
STARCH 


EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
- = AEN. 





BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


STARCH PURVEYORS, 


TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 





The best proofs of the great superiority of this Srarcm are the numerous 
distinguished marks of approval which have been accorded to it from all quarters; 
amongst which may be mentioned the following, viz.:— 


IT iS EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


aND 


HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS says it is the Finest STakCH 8H KVER USED. 

HONOURABLE MENTION was awarded it at the Great Exhibition in London, in 1861. 

A PRIZE MEDAL was awarded for it at the New York Exhibition in 1853: and 

APRIZE MEDAL wasalsoawarded for it at the International Exhibition in London, 1868 

HER MAJESTY’S LACE DRESSER says that it is the best she has tried; and 

HUNDREDS OF GROCERS, &c., say that it pleases their Customers better than any 
other; and perhaps the most striking proof of all is, that the demand for 


THE GLENFIELD STARCH 


HaS CONTINUED TO INCREASE RAPIDLY, 





The Manufacturers have every confidence in asserting, that ff those 
Ladies and Laundresses who do not regularly use this STARCH would 
disregard the advice of interested dealers, who are allowed extra protits on 
inferior articles, and give it a fair trial, they would then feel satisfied with 
the very superior finish which it imparts to Laces, Linens, Muslins. &c., the 
great saving of trouble in its application, and the entire absence of disappoint- 
ment with the results; and wou.d, for the future, like 

THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS, USE NO OTHER. 





To be had of all respectable Grocers, Druggists, Oi!men, &c., and Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 


ROBERT WOTHERSPOON & CO., 


STARCH PURVEYORS TO 


Her Ropal Bighness the Arineess of Gales, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOTHERSPOON’S VICrORIA LOZENGES, 
WHICH WERE AWARDED 
A PRIZE MEDAL FOR PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY 
at the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1862. 


GLASGOW; ann LONDON, E.C. 
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4 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


GLENFIELD STARCH. 


SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
As Inferior Kinds are often Substituted. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 





M'CORQUODALE AND CO., PRINTERS, “* THE ARMOURY,” SOUTHWARK. 














IRR TF roe pe Set mr bere rep pe ee mores 





VACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 


EVERYONE SHOULD THEREFORE PROVIDE AGAINST THEM! 











£1000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
Or £6 per Weels while laid-up by Injury 


CAUSED BY 


J ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


(RIDING, DRIVING, HUNTING, SHOOTING, FISHING, &c,) 


MAY BE SECURED 


BY AN ANNUAL PAYMENT OF FROM £8. to £6 5s. Od. 
TO THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICES: 
64, CORNHILL, & 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


The oldest established and largest Company in the World 
insuring against 


ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 








For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Stations, to the Local Agents, 
or at the Head Office, 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament, 1849 and 1864. 

















